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ILLUSTRATIONS. 




Frontispiece — Mildred ChampagDe. 
There was the vision of his dreams. 

" Do you believe in platonic friendship 
between man and woman ? " 

** And his wife — did she know of this 
intimacy?" 

The little trap was waiting for him, and 
Elizabeth drove. 

He vanished down the stairway, and she 
leaned over the banister for a last 
sight of him. 

**Are you sure you dreamed it, darling? *' 

In her dainty white muslin, partially 
covered by her scholastic gown — a 
radiantly beautiful Portia. 

His last words were, ** I shall be home 
early this evening — beloved." 
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PLATONIC FRIENDSHIP 




HE doctor slammed down the 
cover of his medical treatise, 
while a mutter of impatience 
issued from his lips which 
sounded very much like a word com- 
mencing with D, and ending with MN, 
accent on the M. At least, that is 
what the parrot thought, and, being 
the doctor's own pet as well as vocal 
register, as far as profanity was con- 
cerned, he made special note thereof. 

But the doctor was too much im- 
mersed in thought, too " far gone,'' in 
fact, to notice the bird. He leaned 
back in his office-chair, re-adjusted his 
spectacles, clasped his hands behind 
his head, and stared at the ceiling. 
Then a tender smile o'erspread his 
features, and he heaved a great sigh. 



Now when a man, for no apparent 
reason, stares into space, smiles tender 
smiles, and heaves great sighs, it is safe 
to assume that he is crazy, — or — in 
love. The doctor was not crazy ; even 
his enemies, of whom there was a mul- 
titude, could not have admitted he 
was other than a highly intelligent 
young man of wit and more than ordi- 
nary ability. It naturally followed, 
then, that he was in love. Would he 
have admitted this ? Never ! He 
counted himself far too sensible for 
that. 

Yet there was no denying the fact 
that something was the matter with 
him. Things had certainly changed 
since last Thursday. But, hang itl 
Why will a woman, an irresistible 
woman, with melting brown eyes, and 
glossy brown braids, and a pale pink 
dressing-gown, and only a slight head- 
ache, send for an impressionable young 
doctor ? And a married woman, too ! 
The doctor heaved another sigh, and 
uttered again the soft imprecation 




"There was the vision of his dreams." 



which was, in this case, a most unsatis- 
factory way of giving vent to his feel- 
ing. Well, there was no use trying to 
read or study that day. Brown eyes 
and soft shades of pink came between 
his eyes and materia medica. 

A ring of the bell, a swish of silken 
skirts in the hall, followed by a soft tap 
at his door roused the doctor from his 
reverie. 

" Come in," he said, in his soft pro- 
fessional tones, while he squared his 
shoulders and looked properly stern and 
dignified. The next moment his heart 
gave a great overwhelming thump, and 
then stood quite still. There was the 
vision of his dreams 1 the idol of his 
fency I the woman who had tormented 
his flesh and his spirit since he had seen 
her last Thursday. 

The doctor's usual manner with 
women was one of easy assurance. Only 
for an instant did his calm suavity for- 
sake him. The next moment he 
pressed her hand gently, and led her to 
a comfortable chair, put a couple of 



cushions behind her back, closed his 
ofHce door, and proceeded to enjoy 
himself in his own way. 

"I — I suppose you wonder why I 
called," she said slowly. Her dulcet 
tones and soft beseeching eyes affected 
him like strong wine, yet he said in a 
self-possessed voice : 

" My dear Mrs. Judson, were I to 
say I am delighted to see you, you 
would hardly be pleased. I dare not 
hope you would honor me in other 
than my professional capacity, so I 
ought to be real sorry to see you, and 
yet Vm glad. Of course you under- 
stand ? How is the head-ache ? " 

With one hand he clasped her wrist, 
while the other was laid gently on her 
forehead. Was there ever such an ex- 
asperating doctor? Her pulse was 
normal till hb pressed it, and her head 
and face cool, till contact with his hand 
flushed them crimson. 

"I — I don't know what the matter 
is, but Fve not been at all myself," 
she said hesitatingly, casting down her 



eyes to avoid his keen yet sympathetic 
gaze. " I have headaches and am rest- 
less, and do not sleep well." 

"My symptoms, exactly," thought 
the doctor, and he thought some more 
things that were unutterable. Aloud 
he said reassuringly : 

" Indeed ! Well we must see to 
that right away. We must exert our 
powers to the utmost." He busied 
himself at his medicine chest a moment 
and produced a little pellet. 

"Now put out your tongue," he 
said gently, and authoritatively. She 
made a wry face but obeyed orders. 
Next he wrote out a prescription. The 
thought occurred to him, " Physician, 
cure thyself! " 

She watched him silently, with a 
peculiar look in her eyes. She had 
nestled into her chair with a sigh of 
contentment, and he leaned back and 
watched her covertly. For a moment 
there was silence; then a hoarse but 
distinct voice from the bay window 
ejaculated, " Look out ! " 



" Dear me, what was that !" she 
exclaimed in startled tones, while a 
guilty flush spread over her face. 

He laughed. 

"That's only the parrot! Did he 
frighten you ? If he did, he'll die an 
ignominious death ! He's a nasty bird, 
anyway." 

The parrot muttered an imprecation 
that made the doctor's hair rise. He 
coughed, apologetically ; but he could 
see by her compressed lips, and the 
clearly amused look in her eyes, that 
she understood. 

" I must get rid of that animal with- 
out delay ! I wonder where he gets 
that round of abusive language ? *' he 
fumed. 

" I suppose he hears nothing but the 
mildest of terms from your lips ? " she 
queried, laughing outright. 

The parrot lapsed into silence, but 
he had said just enough to lift the 
feeling of restraint that had oppressed 
her. 

" How comfortable it is here," she 



sighed. ** Do you know, I think my 
headache is almost gone." 

" Keep right on thinking/' he said. 
" Ah, these doctors I Aren't they 
wonderful ? *' 

" Do you think so ? " 

" Yes, yes ; don't you ? " 

They looked at each other earnestly 
for a moment, then both laughed. Yet 
she was visibly embarrassed. 

" If I keep on thinking, it will be 
the supremacy of mind over matter 
that cured the headache! Not the 
skill that would justify you in calling 
yourself wonderful I Do you believe 
in that?" 

"What? my skill or the power of 
mind aver matter ? I believe in both 
to a certain extent. Some minds exer- 
cise a large amount of influence over 
certain kinds of matter." 

" Oh dear, that isn't what I meant, 
at all ! " she pouted. 

He couldn't help wishing she 
wouldn't pout. Doctors are but hu- 
man after all. 



Again they both laughed, not at 
what had been said, but in sheer sym- 
pathy with each other. 

" Do you know, doctors are not like 
other men, are they?'* she queried, 
with a pretty, bird-like motion of the 
head. She made a move as if to di- 
vest herself of her wrap. He hastened 
to her assistance. Then he took the 
pins out of her hat, and removed it, 
that she might rest her head more 
comfortably against the cushions. 
Next he brought her a glass of claret, 
and hovered solicitously over her as 
she sipped it. 

"No," he answered in reassuring 
tones, "doctors are not at all like 
other men." He wondered what was 
coming next, and wherein they dif- 
fered from other men, but he was in 
the habit of humoring patients. 

" You see, you meet them once, and 
once only, and they are already con- 
fidential friends and advisers. You can 
talk freely to them as you couMn't to 
other men." 



A light was beginning to dawn on 
him. She was evidently trying to find 
an excuse for herself. She was in- 
terested, then, she was — Thank 
heaven! He drew a deep breath, 
but only said lightly. 

"Quite true, quite true! We are 
not only medical advisers, but safety 
valves, as well as general utility men." 

She scrutinized his face rather closely 
for a moment, but seemed satisfied. 

" May I ask you a question not per- 
taining to medicine ? '* 

" Ask anything of me, and if it is in 
my power you shall be satisfied,*' he 
said, rather eagerly. 

"Will you answer as truthfully as 
you can ? You have a large and varied 
knowledge of the world. I would 
greatly value your opinion, as you must 
be able to tell me just what I want to 
know." 

** I promise to answer as freely and 
truthfully as I can. What is it?" His 
curiosity was great, but he tried to 
assume a calm exterior. He did not 



wish to have her guess, his emotions, 
or frighten her in any way that might 
close the interview, or rob her of her 
apparent confidence in him. It was 
happiness supreme to have her near. 
Anything to prolong the time of her 
stay. 

" Do you believe in platonic friend- 
ship between man and woman? By 
platonic, you know, I mean what is 
generally accepted by the term." 

The bomb had burst, and yet he 
was calm. His eyes did not leave her 
face for an instant. " Under what 
conditions?" he asked gently. "It 
all depends upon circumstances, you 
know." 

Her eyes were cast down. Had she, 
just then, seen the expression of his 
face, she probably would not have had 
the courage to continue. 

" You see," she said, hesitatingly, 
** this is something I have long wanted 
to know. I wanted the opinion of one 
of your sex. The ideas of one*s — 'er — 
husband on such a subject are not apt 




*'Do you believe in platonic friendship between man and 
woman ? ' ' 



" The situation you name is indeed 
a difficult one for mortals. But I be- 
lieve such a thing could be possible 
between an innocent woman and an 
honorable man ! '* 

Her pent-up feelings gave vent in a 
long-drawn sigh of relief. 

He watched her very closely. Just 
then the familiar voice from the vicin- 
ity of the window where hung the 
cage, shouted, " Look out ! '* 

" Isn't that a funny parrot ? " she 
laughed, rather nervously. The doctor 
laughed also, and procuring a piece of 
white linen he proceeded to tie it 
around the cage. 

" Look out, you're falling! " screeched 
the bird, then thinking it was bed- 
time, he said ** Good-night '' and lapsed 
into silence. 

** He learns words and phrases, and 
springs them on me without rhyme or 
reason,'* said the doctor. "But he's 
great company, even if he hasn't any 
morals ! " 

" That's the way with most people. 



isn't it ? They're great company when 
they haven't any morak! Why is it, 
I wonder, that the evil is so much more 
fascinating than the good ? ** 

" Is it ? ** he queried, innocently 
raising his eyes. " Well, it shouldn't be. 
The evil is, after all, only an impulse, 
and is fleeting. The good usually 
conquers, and lasts." 

**I suppose much depends on our 
ideas of what is right and wrong, good 
or evil. It is, after all, one's own con- 
ception, that rules. What is good and 
proper from one point of view may be 
hopelessly evil from another. It's the 
way we look at things, isn't it ? " 

" I quite agree with you," he said, 
not too enthusiastically, for fear of 
alarming her, but with just enough 
force to be convincing. " That is my 
idea, wholly 1 Each man should feel 
himself a power and an authority. He 
should have his own ideas of what is 
proper and healthful for him, and a 
well-balanced sense of right and wrong. 
Such a man is a natural leader. He is 
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unmindful of a narrow and prejudiced 
world's standards and laws. He is in- 
dependent, just, and sensible. He is 
governed by the laws of common sense 
within himself! " 

He paused a moment to note the 
effect of his words, then said slowly. 
" Shall I tell you what I honestly 
think about a condition such as you 
named a few moments ago ? *' 

Although his manner was calm and 
his tones collected, yet there was a 
peculiar gleam in his eyes. She watched 
him narrowly. 

" Yes, tell me,*' she said. " Some- 
times I like the truth, even though it 
hurts." 

He leaned over and possessed him- 
self of one of her hands. He was un- 
conscious, authoritative, and professional . 

" There is no law under Heaven that 
is justified in separating two loving 
hearts," he said, in a low, tense voice. 
" Because one or both have been so 
unfortunate as to have construed obsta- 
cles that debar them from a union 
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such as our law recognizes, is no reason 
they should renounce forever all hopes 
of happiness. Mistakes should not be 
abided by, but rectified as soon as pos- 
sible. Our lives are very much what 
we ourselves make them. We create 
conditions. We are born free human 
beings into a free world. Why should 
we be hampered and made miserable 
by laws which were made for fools, 
who fear to chance the adverse opinion 
of the world, by exercising their own 
wills. It has truly been said, 'Our 
inclinations are our wisest guides ! ' '' 

" I do not believe that, not wholly,** 
she said, slowly. " We cannot live in 
this world and be wholly unmindful of 
what may be said of us.'* 

"Shall we then, forswear our 
chances of happiness because of idle 
gossip ? '' 

He did not mean to be personal, but 
he had certainly presented the situation 
in a personal light. She flushed crim- 
son, and moved uneasily in her chair. 
I — I — We may not ourselves 
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care for what may be said of us ; but 
others who love, and are consequently 
interested in us and our welfare, may 
be hurt and scandalized. We are mas- 
ters of ourselves only to a certain ex- 
tent. We owe a duty to our near 
and dear ones. To always follow our 
inclinations, unmindful of others, 
would be selfish indeed." 

He still held her hand, and his keen 
gaze never left her face. She seemed 
to gain self-control in the same pro- 
portion as he lost it. Yet he gave 
no sign of the raging torrent within 
him. 

"You say no law under heaven 
should separate two loving hearts,"" she 
continued. ** Are marriage vows, then, 
nothing ? *' 

" I think our marriage laws and regu- 
lations are absurd and a farce ! " he de- 
clared , vehemently. "Vows are required 
which soon are, and in a great many 
instances must be, broken. Love, true 
love, requires no laws, heeds no restric- 
tions. As for vows, should they at any 
18 



time go against our inmost convictions, 
conflict with our better, truer selves, 
they are better broken than kept ! ** He 
spoke earnestly and forcibly. 

" I do not agree with you ! '* she 
said quickly and rather indignantly. 
"And I don't believe you honestly 
mean that, either ! No civilized, law- 
abiding citizen should advocate such 
principles. The might of a nation 
rests upon its home life, and the close- 
ness and purity of its family ties. What 
would become of our domestic peace, 
if the government lay in your hands ? '* 

" I think it would be in safe hands, 
and a happier condition prevail, gener- 
ally. I would lay no restraint on hon- 
esty. Each individual would be free 
to work out his own salvation.*' 

" Yet in working out his own salva- 
tion according to his own light, he 
might prevent others from doing like- 
wise. We can't all be satisfied at the 
same time, but we ought at least to 
agree to laws that contain the largest 
amount of good for the largest number 



of people. Among these laws are the 
ones you proclaim all wrong.** 

She spoke earnestly, and there was 
a glimmer of admiration in his eyes 
which he could not quite hide. He 
gave a long, indrawn sigh. 

" Do you know," she continued, 
quite calmly, and mistress of the situa- 
tion, **when a man talks like that, I 
always believe he has an object in view. 
A man never tries to imbue his wife 
with such extremely broad-minded prin- 
ciples. Yet he is. sure to exploit such 
ideas before another woman, especially 
when he — when he has an object in 
view. Men are never honest with 
women! Isn't it deplorable? They 
say anything that suits their purpose ! *' 

She cast down her eyes, and he no- 
ticed a slight, tremor of her lip. He 
possessed himself of her other hand. 

" You have not a very good opinion 
of our sex, evidently,*' he said, very 
softly. " I wish I could teach you to 
change your mind. I wish I could 
show you that a gentleman counts his 



honor before his inclination, if they, 
unfortunately, happen to be inconsis- 
tent'' 

" You can ! *' she said, raising her 
eyes almost appealingly. Then she 
dropped them, and flushed hotly. 

The doctor smiled, his peculiar, fas- 
cinating smile. "I didn't know the 
situation when I said it. was possible 
between an innocent woman and an 
honorable man,'* he said gently. " That 
is, I knew, but I did not know you 
knew that I knew/' 

" And isn't it possible — the friend- 
ship, I mean ? " she asked in almost in- 
audible tones. 

" I'll do my level best," he said, 
softly. "Angels cannot do more. 
Will you also try and — and help 
me?" 

She bowed her head, and suppressed 
a sob. He rose and bent over her, 
placing his arm gently about her 
shoulders, and patting her cheek. His 
clasp was exquisitely tender, and gentle, 
and she leaned back with a satisfied 



sigh, like a tired child in the arms of its 
mother. He held her in silence for 
some moments. Presently he bent his 
head and pressed his lips to her cheek. 

** Look out ! You're falling ! *' yelled 
a voice from the window. The parrot 
was the snake in Paradise. 

" Ypu're a liar ! *' muttered the doc- 
tor viciously beneath his breath. Aloud 
he said, as he clasped her more closely 
in his arms : 

" Are you afraid ? " 

" No/* she whispered softly, confid- 
ingly. 

" You may trust me ! You are safe, 
so help me Heaven ! *' 

The doctor stood upright and squared 
his shoulders. A tiny drop of blood 
trickled from his lip where he had 
bitten it, and the nails from his clenched 
hands indented his flesh. For some 
moments he breathed heavily. He 
walked over to the window and turned 
from her to conceal his emotion. 
When he faced her a few moments 
later, a wonderful metamorphose had 



taken place. He beamed on her with 
a kind and gentle smile. His face was 
pale, but all traces of passion had van- 
ishedy leaving it calm and placid, as 
the surface of the ocean after a storm. 



COMMENT. 

Remember, girls, the words of Mrs. 
Judson are the words of truth : 

" Men are never honest with women 
— they say any old thing that suits 
their purpose." 

Cherish your honor as the pearl 
above price. It creates self-respect, 
and the world rates us according to the 
size and quality of our self-respect. 

Men, be manly and merciful. Your 
thoughts and desires are the compasses 
which guide and determine woman*s 
actions. Each woman has the capa- 
city of an angel or a devil. It is for 
you to choose which she shall be. 
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SCENE I. 

|OMING up to the club to- 

night, old man ? '* 

Shaw spoke hesitatingly. 

The clerks and assistants of 
the big law firm had already departed. 
Shaw had his hand on the door-knob 
when he addressed his friend and senior 
partner. There was that about Chal- 
loner which repressed undue familiarity, 
or intrusion, even from his nearest 
friend. Shaw felt he was intruding 
either on private thought, or the issues 
of some great question. Challoner 
was acting strangely, and Shaw felt 
uneasy about him. Challoner had 
been unusually silent all day. He had 



denied himself to clients and friends 
alike, but Shaw had watched him from 
afar. He wondered whether his mail 
had contained bad news, and then 
remembered distinctly that his friend's 
morose attack followed almost directly 
his perusal of a certain letter which he 
had received that morning. 

Challoner was a tall, broad-shoul- 
dered, magnificent, type of manhood. 
The animalism that might have been 
suggested by his physique, was over- 
poweringly submerged by the strong, 
fine lines in his face. The broad, in- 
tellectual forehead, the kind eyes with 
their casual gleam of humor, the firm 
yet tender mouth, and the strong, 
determined jaw. Altogether a great 
man — of broad intellect and lofty pur- 
pose. So he impressed one on first 
appearance, and the impression inva- 
riably gave place to firm conviction. 

Challoner was leaning back in his 
commodious leather chair. His feet 
were elevated to a posture of ease on 
his desk. Through the smoke of his 



third cigar, his contracted brows and 
the lines of care and sorrow on his face 
were revealed to Shaw, and convinced 
him that something unusually disturb- 
ing had occurred, Challoner*s usual 
allotment of cigars was one per day. 
He was dignified and temperate in all 
things. Three cigars meant a high 
nervous tension, and an uneasy frame 
of mind. Shaw stood irresolute and 
anxious. Challoner was his more than 
friend. He was his idol. 

"Are you coming to the club to- 
night ? '* he repeated. 

" I sha'n't have time, Lester. I have 
some writing to do which will prob- 
ably keep me here all the evening. 
Thanks, just the same.*' Challoner had 
not even turned his head, but continued 
puffing away at his cigar, evidently 
wishing to remain undisturbed with his 
thoughts. 

Shaw closed the door and went up 
to him. 

" Will you let me stay and help you, 
John ? " he said impulsively. 



"No, — no, thanks, old man," said 
Challoner, rather curtly; but Shaw 
became more persistent and took on 
courage. 

" Excuse me, but Tve noticed some- 
thing wrong with you to-day. You 
seem distraught, nervous, and not your- 
self in fact, and I have been greatly 
disturbed over it. Won't you tell me 
what the matter is, and let me help 
you ? You — you know you will make 
me your debtor by letting me help 
you ! " 

Challoner took his feet from his 
desk, wheeled about and faced his 
friend. His keen gray eyes calmly 
surveyed him for some moments. Then 
he leaned back into his chair, seem- 
ingly satisfied. 

" You're right, old friend,'* he said 
at length. " I have been exceedingly 
troubled all day. It was foolish of me 
to attempt to escape your vigilant eye. 
Fm going to confide in you and ask 
your advice. Perhaps you can help 
me, as you suggested.'* 



Shaw divested himself of his coat^ 
sat down, and was all respectful atten- 
tion. 

"It's about a divorce concerning 
some near and dear friends of mine," 
continued Challoner deliberately. "The 
case has been placed in my hands^ and 
Vm severely puzzled. I know both 
parties intimately; but as for the — 
co-respondent — well — she — she is 
a perfect — stranger." 

Challoner handed his friend a cigar. 
Shaw secretly noted a slight trembling 
of his handy and was apprehensive. 

" It was a case of unequal marriage," 
continued Challoner. "The man is 
one of our shining lights, — a lawyer, 
a statesman, the idol of his party, re- 
fusing congressional honors repeatedly, 
because he prefers the honest respect 
and love of his fellowmen to doubtful 
political conquests, and — because — 
because — his home-life and his life 
partner have dulled his ambition, and 
deadened his nerve and energy." 

Shaw wondered who this man could 
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possibly be. Evidently not one who 
could hide his light under a bushel. In 
consequence of this fame and promi- 
nence, he, Shaw, should have known 
him; but, try as he would, he could 
think of no one who answered to the 
description so well, so perfectly, in fact, 
as the man before him. Shaw's appre- 
hension grew, but the calm exterior of 
his countenance revealed not his in- 
ward alarm. 

" This man's wife is a pretty, harm- 
less, innocent creature. She is given 
over to the fashions and frivolities of 
an empty and aimless existence. She 
is not at sympathy with her husband. 
Her mind is too small, too petty, to 
understand his hopes, his endeavors, his 
achievements. Their lives, their am- 
bitions, are wholly apart. He is con- 
sidered a man of massive intellect. His 
wife is a woman with a silly, wan- 
dering, childish brain. They have 
nothing, absolutely nothing, in com- 
mon, — nothing to bind them together, 
except — the children. They have two 



boys, — bright, handsome, sturdy lads ; 
their father's only joy and comfort, de- 
spite the adulationof a fawning world." 

**And the co-respondent?" said 
Shaw, softly. 

" I am coming to her." Challoner 
low^ered his voice. ** He met her — 
too late, — alas ! and consequently the 
life that looks so full of promise, of joy, 
and all that is most precious and dear, 
is naught but a dull, aching error, and, 
because of an error, void of all that 
makes life worth living. The woman 
he met too late in life is his ideal of 
fair and perfect womanhood, — so pure, 
so good, so true ! " 

It had grown quite dark. The shades 
of even* had stolen in upon them, but 
neither felt inclined to press the spring 
that would flood the office with elec- 
tric glare. An inner light was be- 
ginning to dawn on Shaw's clouded 
brain. He was beginning to see, to 
understand ; and he was as grateful as 
the speaker for the outer darkness that 
obscured their features. 
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" Well ? " said Shaw quietly. 

« Well ? '' repeated Challoner. 
" What could you expect ? He loved 
this other woman, of course, — loved 
her with an intensity that made him 
desperate/* 

"And she, the pure, the beautiful 
woman, — she knew, of course, that 
he was married ? ** The note of sar- 
casm in Shaw's query was wholly lost 
on Challoner. 

" Yes, she knew he was married, but 
she did not know of his love. His rev- 
erence for this woman was equal to his 
passion. They met on the common 
ground of social intercourse, until, they 
became friends, and then — ** 

" Lovers ? '* 

" Yes, lovers, but in the purest, truest 
sense, and not — as you might think. 
How could it be otherwise? They 
were perfectly congenial. She led his 
mind into the highest channels of 
thought. She inspired him with great 
and worthy ambitions. They discussed 
the issues of the hour, matters of state 




••And his wife — did she know of this intimacy?** 



as well as romance. She helped and 
advised him in politics and in busi- 
ness. They talked of music, poetry, 
art. She was a constant inspiration to 
him.'' 

"And his wife, did she know of 
this — intimacy ? '* 

" His wife did not know of it ; for 
he was kinder to her, more consider- 
ate of her petty whims and tempers, 
than he had ever been. His love for 
this woman made him a better man in 
every way. You see, it was such an 
exquisite love. Not wholly platonic, 
or it could not have been so absorbing. 
While her mentality, her spirituality, 
appealed to him so irresistibly, these 
qualities embodied in her beautiful self 
made him her slave — made him love 
her!'' 

" And she — did she return it ? " 

"Yes, thank God!" 

Shaw started visibly. He had wanted 
to doubt ; but this fervency, this whole- 
souled spontaneity, dispelled his doubt. 
His friend had almost admitted. Did 
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he realize it. No ! He was too full 
of his subject. 

" Their love was not criminal/* con- 
tinued Challoner, quietly. "It was 
the purest thing under heaven. In 
fact you, I, or any one knowing the 
world would hardly believe it. He 
used to sit and hold her hand, and look 
into her eyes, and read the purity of 
her soul reflected there. They used to 
sit thus for hours, one in thought and 
spirit. Words would have been super- 
fluous. They understood each other 
perfectly ! 

"And yet, Shaw, he was a man! 
He wanted her so much. He*d have 
given his life, think of it, Shaw, he 
the fiery politician, the dignified states- 
man, the brilliant lawyer, the husband, 
the father, the envied man of wealth 
and position, he has been called all 
this, Shaw, — he'd have cheerfully given 
his life to have taken this girl in his 
arms, and for a term, however brief, 
have called her his own ! 

" In moments when his love, his 



longing, gained mastery over his senses, 
one look of her eyes was enough to 
control, to steady him. You see, he 
respected her. She was a good woman. 
It is such a love that has made and 
shaken empires 1 Sometimes she allowed 
him to kiss her hand — and then — he 
was in heaven. Think of it, Shaw! 
Was that true love ? *' 

"Well?*' said Shaw quietly. 

"This man's heart and soul are 
wrapped up in this woman. All his 
other interests sink into the direst in- 
significance. What is he to do? 
Divorce ? Well, this great man could 
lower himself into the very dust in 
order to obtain cause. Tell me, Shaw, 
would he not be justified ? 

"He is miserable with his wife. In 
fact, she doesn't exist for him. He 
would gladly give her all his posses- 
sions, his worldly wealth, and begin life 
all anew in some foreign land where he 
is unknown. There, with the woman 
he worships, he could seek happiness in 
his own way. My friend, hasn't every 
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man the right to a little true happiness ? 
Isn't it his natural heritage?'* 

Shaw had been listening as in a 
trance. With an effort he bestirred 
himself. His idol was but common 
clay. His hero was like other men, 
subject to the same temptations. But 
Shaw did not censure. His heart was 
too full of pity and love. 

" A man has a right to seek his hap- 
piness in his own way, only inasmuch 
as it does not interfere with the rights 
of others. This man is selfish, cow- 
ardly! He is shirking his duty, and 
allowing his manhood to sway to the 
tune of selfish enjoyment. His chil- 
dren should determine his course ! He 
owes them a name free and spotless 
from suspicion. It is his duty to ever 
give them cause to rejoice in their hon- 
orable parentage. The existence of his 
children would make this divorce an 
outrage and an everlasting blot on his 
honor!'' 

Shaw's voice trembled. He rose 
and extended his hand. 
38 
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I must be going, old man/' he 
said, softly, " Tell your friend what 
I think of his case, and don't — that 
is, try not to worry over it too much." 

Challoner rose and heartily grasped 
his friend's hand. 

"Good-by," he said. "Til think 
about what you said." 

Shaw went to the door, hesitated, 
and then returned. 

"What do you think of the case?" 
he asked, softly. " What is your per- 
sonal opinion ? Do you think he would 
be justified, or am I right ? " 

"I — I — think you may be right 
— I — that is, you are right, of course ! 
I shall think it over." 



SCENE II. 

When Shaw had closed the door 
behind him, Challoner returned to his 
desk. For a few moments he buried 
his face in his hands. The janitor 
on his rounds opened the door, and 
perceiving in the dim light the bent 
figure of the man at the desk, paused 
for a moment on the threshold, then 
entered. Challoner raised his head. 

"Will you have the light, sir?" 
asked the janitor, at the same time 
pressing the electric button. The 
office was brilliantly lighted, and the 
harassed look and settled sorrow in 
Challoner*s face were plainly visible. 

" I expect to remain here somewhat 
later this evening,*' he said. 

The janitor made a respectful obei- 
sance and left the room, not without 
making mental note and comment. 

Challoner opened a small secret 



panel in his desk, revealing a drawer 
which contained a number of letters 
and a miniature. He carefully pos- 
sessed himself of the likeness and fer- 
vently pressed his lips upon it. With 
the miniature tightly clasped in one 
hand, he spread before him a certain 
letter, the one he had received that 
morning. For the fiftieth time he 
read: 

My Dear Friend, — 

I can see, in my mind's eye, the sorrow 
that darkens your dear face as you peruse 
these, my final words to you. I will not 
speak to you of the agony in my heart. 
You know, by your own suffering, what I 
feel. 

I arose very early this morning, and 
started down the " Cliffy Walk " fi-om our 
cottage to the beach. Mamma wished to 
accompany me, but I cleverly riveted her 
attention on other things. Even her dear 
presence would have been superfluous. I 
wished to be alone with my heart and my 
memories. 

Under a great cotton umbrella near the 
bathing pavilion I lay fiiU length on the 
sands. To the soft:, sweet lullaby of 



the surging waves, I was wrapped in bUss- 
ful reveries. My heart sought you out in 
your offices in the city, and a loving answer 
to its silent communication was wafted back 
to me over the seas. I was wholly oblivious 
to my surroundings and the passing of time. 
'Twas only when the morning bathers began 
to arrive, that I realized how long I had been 
there, and the expediency of my returning to 
life and the cottage. I was about to rise 
when two little boys, bright, handsome little 
chaps, ran up to me, and laughingly cuddled 
up under my umbrella. Their nurse was 
some distance from them, and they were 
evidently trying to elude her watchful eye, 
and plan mischief. Their gay cavorting 
amused me, and took me from myself. ! 
entered into their play, and soon won their 
confidence. Then I asked their names, and 
you can guess the rest ! 

I needed the umbrella no longer. The 
sun had ceased to shine, and the whole 
scene was for me obscured in a cloud so 
dense that I could scarcely distinguish ob- 
jects. The heinousness of my offence over- 
whelmed me. My guilty bliss was changed 
to bitter woe. I — the good, the pure, the 
honorable, as you and so many otners un- 
justly term me — I was robbing these young 
mnocents of the love and attentions of their 



father. I was consciously perpetrating the 
greatest of crimes. I had not realized it un- 
til it was thus forcibly brought home to me ! 

Happiness, niy friend, is too dearly 
bought when paid for by suffering such as 
I endured. Believe me, when I listened to 
you I did not know what I was doing. The 
inner working of our hearts was so subtle, 
— as I recall it now, it really stole upon us 
unawares ; we were neither of us conscious 
until — too late. Oh, dear Heaven, not 
too late to stop — to recall — to repent! 
And this is my firm resolution ! You with 
your great, glorious manhood, will not de- 
ter but help and sustain me ! Your exqui- 
siteness, your mighty sense of honor, — these 
in my eyes have made you adorable. Never 
give me cause to love you less, for therein 
lies your power over me. 

You have often likened me to Balzac's 
" Lily of the Valley." Your high view 
makes me comfortable on my exalted pedes- 
tal. Even as she, then, will I die rather 
than part with my honor. Life is too triv- 
ial, human joys too fleeting, to pay for them 
with the soul. 

If you wish to be worthy of my love, do 
your duty and guard your honor. If you 
respect my self-respect, my desire to be 
your patron saint, make no attempt to see 
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me, but let this be final. Farewell. I will 
always pray for you. 

Elizabeth. 

Challoner pressed the signature to 
his lips, then looked long and lovingly 
at the miniature. The perfect face 
seemed to assume a more tender — a 
more saintly look. Challoner groaned 
in the excess of his misery. Then he 
penned an answer to the letter. 

Dearly Beloved : — 

You have rent my heart with such agony 
that I wonder I still live. I know not what 
to do, whither to turn. I have lost all 
interest in life. You were my savior, my 
all. I cannot face my life without you, — 
your smile, your word of cheer, that is all, 
dear, as Heaven is my witness, that is all I 
shall ask. Do not deny me dearest — dearest. 
You are good, bountiful, you help others 
to livel Help me! grant me your sym- 
pathy, your companionship, only in the 
measure you give it to others, — dearest, it 
is all I ask ! Help me to do my duty, or 
by Heaven ! — ah, forgive me, beloved — I 
do not threaten — only beg. Be pitiful, 
dear one. Be merciful ! A life is in your 



hands. Do with me as you will — but do 
not forsake me. I will be content and do 
your bidding, my duty, if you will but see 
me for a brief hour, once a week, a month, 
a year. Then from the time I have seen 
you I will live and be worthy of you that 
I may see you again. Your word is more 
to me than law — it is my life. Be good, 
dearest, and merciful. 

John. 

Challoner sealed and addressed the 
letter, and put his other precious pos- 
sessions, the miniature and letters, back 
into their secret compartments. Then 
he bowed his head on his hands, and 
wept as great, strong men weep but 
once in a lifetime. 
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SCENE III.' 

Concerning Duty, Judgment, and the 
Wisdom of Repression. 

He w^s down for another " final*' 
scene. From his room in the hotel 
he could catch a glimpse of the cottage 
on the seashore; and in this room he 
remained between meal times, con- 
stantly watching at the window for a 
sight of the loved face that haunted his 
sleeping and waking hours. 

His fashionable friends at the hotel 
tried to induce him to join them, but 
he pleaded as an excuse that he had 
come down for a few days of rest and 
quiet, as a helpful antidote to the noise 
and turmoil of the city. 

Challoner had been there but two 
days, when happening to glance at the 
hotel register, he saw among the latest 



arrivals the name of his friend, Lester 
Shaw. 

Challoner was considerably annoyed 
for the moment, as a series of possible 
complications arose in his mind. His 
annoyance could not but give way, 
however, when Shaw met him in the 
corridor, and with outstretched hands 
and an eager, joyful look on his face, 
announced his pleasure at the meeting. 
Of course Challoner could not dream 
that Shaw had deliberately followed 
him, and planned the meeting. Shaw's 
surprise on seeing him seemed as natu- 
ral and spontaneous as his very evident 
affection. 

" Of all men in the world Tm most 
delighted to see you ! I saw Mrs. 
Challoner last — was it Wednesday or 
Thursday ? — anyway the day after 
your " blue " spell at the office. You 
had vanished completely, and I was 
naturally anxious to know what had 
become of you. Mrs. Challoner 
thought you might have joined some 
of the fellows at the club on their 
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annual fishing tour to Maine. We 
did not dream of your possible steal 
to the North Shore. You left her 
about as well informed as you did 
me!" 

Shaw availed himself of this latter 
reproach as a privilege of an old friend, 
and he delivered it in a tone that could 
not be offensive. 

" Louise and the children were here 
^a week or two ago, but got tired of it 
and wanted a change,** said Challoner. 
Both men made for a quiet corner on 
the wide piazza, in order to enjoy a 
confidential little smoke talk. 

"They are now bound for a few 
weeks at the mountains. I — I prefer 
the sea-shore,** with an involuntary and 
longing glance in the direction of the 
cottage. " I felt I needed a few puffs 
of these invigorating breezes. I was 
getting rather fagged out and — tired, 
you know.** 

" I should say so,'* assented Shaw, 
looking at him curiously through the 
clouds of smoke of his cigar. " You 



certainly needed a change. You should 
stay here at least a couple of weeks, and 
give yourself a chance to recuperate/' 

"That depends," said Challoner — 
" on — business — of course. I hard- 
ly think I can make a long stay of 
it." 

" Oh, nonsense ! " said Shaw hastily. 
" All the business there is doing now, I 
think I can handle without you, and 
no conceit about it. There's absolutely 
nothing to prevent your staying here as 
long as I stay, and I mean that you 
shall. For once I, the insignificant, 
lead, and you, the great, follow. There 
are times, you know, when the greatest 
and most powerful of men are but chil- 
dren, and must be taught what is best 
for them ! " 

" All right, old man ! Fm as pliable 
as putty," smiled Challoner, rather 
sadly. His continued but unuttered 
thought was, "In the hands of one 



woman." 



" Have you entered into any of the 
gayeties down here ? " asked Shaw. 



** Indeed, no ; I came for rest, and 
quiet, and I mean to get it. I no 
sooner got off the barge two days ago, 
when I was surrounded by a lot of 
fellows who had me down for polo, 
golf, cricket, the horse-show, and a 
dozen other things. I think, however 
that Fve demonstrated very clearly my 
desires. For the most part Fve been 
up in my room — sleeping ! '* 

" Dreaming,'* mentally added Shaw ; 
but aloud he said, ** I quite approve of 
your decision, and shall help you carry 
it out — with but one exception. You 
shall see no one, and not do a single 
thing, * an* it pleases you,' but you shall 
visit at the Grey Cottage ! '' 

Challoner was about to take another 
pufF at his cigar, when his upraised 
hand stiffened, and became absolutely 
rigid. His head swam, and his ideas 
seemed to become confused, yet no 
outward evidence of his awful agita- 
tion was visible. Shaw watched him 
closely, and admired him with his whole 
soul. Ah, how he loved this man. 



" Did you say Grey cottage ? " asked 
Challoner, quietly. 

"Yes/* said Shaw, "the Greys are 
particularly dear friends of mine. You 
will be received with open arms for 
your own sake, and perhaps a little for 
my sake. That cottage, John, contains 
all that makes life worth living to me ! *' 

Shaw's usual hearty, blustering tones 
were assuming a halting hesitancy, a 
velvety softness, and tenderness, that 
told a whole story itself. 

" YouVe heard of Elizabeth Grey,*' 
he continued, enthusiastically. "She is 
the belle among belles down here, and 
noted for her beauty, brilliancy, and 
wit ; but the quality for which I love 
her is her loveliness of character. I 
want you, my dear friend, to know and 
like the girl of my heart ! ** 

Challoner had been listening as in a 
a trance. 

" Are you already engaged ? " he 
inquired, presently. 

" Not yet, but I mean to be, as soon 
as she is ready/' 



"And of course she reciprocates 
your affections, — how could she help 
it?^' 

** Well — er — I hope she does," 
said Shaw, rather hesitatingly. " The 
fact is, John, I haven't asked her — 
yet. But she must know how — I 
love — her. Her father and mother 
know it, and are both my firm friends 
and allies. I am sure she likes me. 
We are great chums. She tells me 
everything." 

" Everything ? " asked Challoner, al- 
most unconsciously. 

"Well — er — you know, with limi- 
tations, of course. We have known 
each other a long while, and she seems 
to regard me in the light of an elder 
brother. I hope these relations are not 
so firmly imbedded in her brain that 
she will not take kindly to the change 
when I suggest it. It would be all up 
with me if she were to refuse me." 

€t Is it — as — bad as that ? " 

" As bad — and worse ! Once I 
happened to glance at the society col- 



umn of a newspaper, and noted that 
the beautiful and brilliant Elizabeth 
Grey had conquered the Italian count 
who was entertained here so exten- 
sively last season, and as a consequence 
another brilliant, international alliance 
was booked for the near future. Now, 
although I knew that neither Eliza- 
beth nor her parents were hankering 
for foreign titles, or empty show, yet 
that bit of idle gossip almost settled 
me! Visions of murder or suicide 
filled my brain to the exclusion of 
everything else ; and it was not till I 
saw her, and was convinced of the un- 
truth of the announcement, that I 
again became my normal self. Ah, 
John, this love is indeed an awful 
thing! When it clutches on to a 
man's vitals, well — it's all up. There 
is nothing else in the world, really 
nothing else, worth living for — - but — 
love 1 '' 

A deep groan, which Challoner 
could not quite suppress, broke from 
his lips. Shaw's heart ached and actu- 
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ally forced a lump into his throat. 
His friend's silent misery almost de- 
terred him from his purpose, almost 
made him forget his morals. But no ! 
He must not lose his courage. He 
arose, and walked to the ledge of the 
piazza, and took a deep breath of the 
refreshing sea-breezes. 

Challoner leaned back in his chair, 
and closed his eyes. The beating of 
his heart, the confused stirring of his 
brain, and the distant roar of the in- 
coming tide, merged into an indistin- 
guishable chaos which rendered him but 
semi-conscious. For a moment he lay 
thus; then he remembered where he 
was, and that appearances must be kept 
up. He also arose, and usually calm 
and impressively dignified, he now stag- 
gered as in a stupor, knocking over a 
pot of palms near his chair. 

Men and women in full evening dress 
now began to assemble on the piazza, 
and some passed him on their way to 
dinner. The murmuring of voices and 
gay laughter, mingled with the soft 
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strains of music from the salon, floated 
out on the night air, and brought him 
back to a realization of his surroundings. 

Challoner walked over to his friend, 
who was meditatively gazing over the 
vast space of rapidly approaching dark- 
ness, to the distant and almost indistinct 
line where the sea and sky seemed to 
meet. It was hard telling whether he 
had assumed this pose to regain his own 
self-possession, or to give his friend a 
chance to give vent, by either look or 
gesture, of his own great, inward agony. 
He was somewhat surprised and relieved, 
though not deceived, when Challoner 
tapped him on the elbow, and lightly 
remarked, 

"Too much in love to think of 
eating ? '* 

At the dinner-table Shaw asked 
softly, " How about that affair of your 
friend's, that occasioned you so much 
worry ? ** 

"I don't know," said Challoner, 
steadily, "I haven't heard since. Fm 
inclined to think myself, though, that 
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time, and his self-command, may help 
him and pull him safely through. 
The wound will leave a most awful 
scar, of that I am assured because of 
my knowledge of the man/* 

** But the scar won't hurt, nor ren- 
der him less useful to himself and 
humanity. It will be the scar of a 
most noble and remarkable conquest, 
in a fierce and horrible war. The 
scar of honor — a glory to his man- 
hood ! " 

Shaws eyes glowed his tribute of 
love and admiration, and his fervent 
tones trembled with the depth of his 
feelings. 



SCENE IV. 

The next day dawned none too 
quickly for Challoner, All night long 
he had tossed about on his bed of 
misery, while the awful conflict be- 
tween conscience and desire, love and 
duty, raged within him ; and when the 
gray dawn of early morning stole in 
through the window, he was infinitely 
thankful. He arose, weak, exhausted, 
and undecided, and went over to the 
window. The scene before him was 
not inviting. A light fog had arisen 
over the waves in the distance, and was 
rapidly spreading over the entire beach, 
submerging the cottages and adjoining 
hotels in its gray, cloudy masses, and 
making objects but barely distinguish- 
able. 

" Cloudy, chilly, cheerless, as my 
life must be evjer after,** thought Chal- 
loner, pressing his throbbing temples. 



His head ached almost as furiously as 
his heart. Hastily donning his clothes^ 
he stole noiselessly down stairs, and out 
of the hotel. At that hour no one was 
astir, not even the servants. He was 
a good half day removed from the 
fashionable rising hour of the guests at 
the hotels or the cottages. He could, 
then, enjoy a solitary brisk walk, with 
the exhilarating sea-breezes blowing in 
his face, and perhaps inspiring him with 
a little new life and energy. 

For the first few minutes Challoner 
took to the " cliff walk *' near the wa- 
ter's edge. Ah, hallowed associations 
of that " cliff walk." It was a narrow 
path between rocks and high cliffs, the 
latter almost obstructing it from the 
passer-by, — and covered a three min- 
utes' walk from the ** Grey*' cottage to 
the water's edge. Unmindful of the 
chill morning air, and the damp, de- 
pressing fog, Challoner turned up his 
coat collar, pressed his cap over his 
ears, and walked briskly back and forth 
near the "cliff walk." He did not 



pause until sheer exhaustion overpow- 
ered him, then he climbed a bed of 
rocks near by, and seated himself for a 
rest — a physical rest. The turbulence 
of his soul would not abate for an in- 
stant. Far below the waters dashed 
with a mad fury against the jagged 
rocks of the coast. The roaring waves 
found a sympathetic answer in the con- 
flicting emotions within his own bosom. 
For some moments he sat there, 
deeply immersed in thought. The fog 
was thinning somewhat, and from his 
position he could distinguish in the dis- 
tance the outlines of the "Grey" cottage. 
Then his whole heart with its pent-up 
longing, went out to that one being in 
all the world to him, who was probably 
now slumbering peacefully within the 
walls of the cottage that he mentally 
called the sacred edifice, because it con- 
tained his goddess. He tried to picture 
her on the vine-clad piazza that he 
could barely distinguish. He longed 
for a glimpse of her dear face at the 
window. He closed his eyes and thought 
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of her with all the intensity of his mind 
and soul; and — then — a soft voice 
like a zephyr, breathing his name, a 
voice that thrilled his entire being, was 
gently wafted to his ears. 

He looked up, and thought he saw 
a slight girlish form in a long trailing 
garment that enveloped her from head to 
foot. He saw the beloved one ; but he 
moved not a muscle, for he did not 
credit his senses. Before him was a 
chimera, the hallucination of a disor- 
dered brain that suffered from his over- 
whelming love, and vain longing for 
the unattainable. 

" John,'* breathed the welcome vis- 
ion again, and then he realized it was 
" she " in the flesh. His longing was an- 
swered, his wish had materialized. It 
was she ! 

In the frenzy of his joy — his love -r- 
he wrapped her to him in a close em- 
brace, and rained mad, passionate kisses 
on her eyes, cheeks, mouth, and her 
damp hair. 

** Dearest, dearest,'* he murmured. 



straining her to him. "You have 
come to me — at last — at last — you 
have come to me. You came to me 
in answ^er to the silent prayer of my 
soul. My love — my love ! '* 

For a moment she was passive in his 
embrace, then she struggled to free 
herself. At first he would not release 
her ; but her pleadings soon had the old 
effect on him, and with a master effort 
he calmed himself to her desire. 

" I heard you were at the hotel,** 
she said. " I knew you had come to 
see me again — and after my letter. 
Oh, why did you — and yet — I can- 
not find it in my heart to reproach 
you ! I am so glad to see you ! So 
heartily glad ! *' 

"Thank you, dearest,** he mur- 
mured, humbly. " I felt that I must 
see you again. I could not rest, nor 
think of anything but you, you — all 
day long and far into the night, you — 
you always. Like the depth and the 
vastness of that ocean, dearest, is my 
love for you ! '' 
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He looked into her great upraised 
eyes, and in their soulful depths he saw 
reflected his own great passion. The 
sight was even more a reproach to him 
than a satisfaction. He had won her 
whole heart! What right had he? 
What moral or ethical right? He 
groaned inwardly. 

**You make no comments on the 
strangeness of my appearance at this 
mystic hour/* she said, smiling gently. 
" Whenever I get * moody/ I take to 
the * cliflT walk.* I passed a very rest- 
less night, and rose, trusting to the 
early morning air and the ^ cliflF walk's * 
memories to revive me.** 

" Happy admission ! ** he said buoy- 
antly. " Now shall I haunt the * cliflT 
walk* every morning. Who shall dare 
to say that night possesses all the mys- 
ticism' and charm for lovers* meetings ? 
Ah, dearest,** he murmured, raptur- 
ously, placing his arm tenderly about 
her waist, "look about you! Can 
anything equal this moment for us? 
It is almost day. The silence is heavier 



than the fog, deeper than the ocean. 
All about us are wrapt in slumber, and 
we are the sole living survivors of this 
enchanted city. At this hour of dawn 
we are quite alone in the world — just 
you and I. We belong to each other ! " 

A slight quiver passed through her 
frame, and as the sharp blasts of wind 
blew her wrap, he thought she must 
be cold. 

He made a move to unfasten his 
own coat that he might place it about 
her, but she restrained him. 

"I am not really cold,*' she pro- 
tested ; and then she added, hesitatingly, 
but evidently with fixed purpose, " if 
you were to remove your coat in this 
chilly, damp place, you would surely 
take cold, and become very ill. You 
cannot afford to be reckless — in any- 
thing — because of your children — 
you have your dear little children to 
care for ! " 

. He felt as if an icy shower had been 
poured over him. 

" Don't remind me of what is con- 



stantly on my mind, — the only thing 
that balances my love for you/' he 
said, slowly. " If it were not for the 
children — and yet — and yet — ** 

** You love the children,'* she broke 
in, eagerly. "You love them and your 
honor even better than you do me, and 
I am glad that it is so, and proud of 
you. Now listen, dear friend, to the 
plan of which I was to write you, and 
which I have constructed, and intend 
to carry out for the benefit of us both. 
Let us sit down here first and get 
comfortable.'* 

They both seated themselves in a 
niche in the rocks formed by Nature 
in the shape of a chair. Ordinarily it 
was not the most comfortable of seats, 
but love soars far above such trifles, 
and is oblivious to surroundings. It 
accommodates itself to all places, and 
by its mere presence creates a paradise 
of ease and luxury even out of a bed 
of rocks. 

She allowed him to place his arm 
about her and draw her to him. Lov- 



ingly he caressed her cheek or stroked 
the heavy, damp masses of hair from 
her brow. Hand in hand and heart to 
heart they sat, while dawn and sleep 
hovered over all, and the only disturb- 
ing element was the roaring of the 
waves against the rocks. 

Thus they sat for some moments, 
soul responding to soul, too happy for 
verbal utterance. Then she slowly out- 
lined her plans, and gradually and as 
gently as she could, she precipitated 
him from heaven back to earth. 

" You know, dear, this cannot last,*' 
she said, softly, " and I have determined 
that it must and shall end. I will not 
be a menace to your honor or mine — 
and I have planned to surround myself 
with conditions that will place me for- 
ever beyond your very thoughts. I am 
going to marry ! " 

A thunderbolt from heaven could 
not have startled him more than her 
declaration. 

" Marry ? '* he repeated, in blank 
amazement. She nodded. 
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For some moments both were quiet. 
Presently Challoner roused himself 
from his stupor. 

" But Elizabeth, you said this is for 
your honor, as well as mine/* he said, 
with gentle reproof. " I should say it 
could be neither, when you plan to 
marry one man while you love another ! 
Forgive me, dear, I have no right 
to reproach you, but surely — you — 
you are jesting — you do not mean 
it!*' 

" I do mean it ! '* she said firmly, 
for a moment withdrawing her hand 
from his fervent clasp, but soon repla- 
cing it with tender confidence. " I do 
mean it, and you must approve of and 
help me. What I am about to tell 
you will probably not surprise you as 
much as I thought at one time. You 
have .often told me of your law part- 
ner and firm friend, endearing him to 
me in your most glowing terms. In- 
cidentally you never mentioned his 
name, and, to be truthful, I was so ab- 
sorbed in one man that none other 



could awaken in me even a show of 
interest. How could I dream, then, 
that your friend was also my friend, 
Lester Shaw ? He has proposed to me. 
He loves me. He is good, true, noble, 
as you know, and I have always cared 
for him more than for anybody else — 
until you came. We were always the 
best of friends, but I did not know he 
cared for me in any other way until 
yesterday. Papa has known it for 
some time, and approves most heartily. 
He has always been afraid of a titled 
fortune hunter, and his relief and satis- 
faction when I promised to marry Les- 
ter almost made me happy." 

"You say that Lester has already 
proposed ? '* asked Challoner slowly. 
" He — he told me he had not yet 
done so ! '* And then a flood of mem- 
ories of his talks with Shaw rushed 
over Challoner, and brought a flush to 
his cheek and a glitter to his eyes that 
boded no good for his friend. 

" Fve been deceived, probably 
laughed at,*' he thought bitterly. 



The girl instinctively divined what 
w^as passing in his brain. 

"I made Lester promise that he 
w^ould not tell/' she said, pressing his 
hand. "And when you hear all you 
will have none but the highest admira- 
tion for him. When he pleaded with 
me to be his wife, I told him of my 
love for another. I would not deceive 
him, or forfeit my self-respect. Then 
he told me that the one I loved was 
none the less loved by him; that he 
was not jealous of my love, but content 
and happy to take me as I am, loving 
me and trusting to my honor, absolutely. 
Then he vowed if the man I loved 
were in a position to honorably return 
my love, he, Lester, would have been 
the first to plead the cause of his dearly 
beloved friend. He told me who you 
were, and of his love and admiration 
for you, and how he had long since 
known of your love and your honor- 
able struggles; how he had watched 
over you to be near at a crisis, yet 
feeling and knowing that your honor 
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would keep you firom giving way, and 
sustain you in your hour of temptation. 
He declared you were the one man in 
the whole world whom he considered 
worthy of me/' 

Again the girl pressed his hand, and 
renewed her courage and confidence 
from his gentle, assuring, responsive 
pressure. 

" And then — after our mutual con- 
fidences, I — I promised to marry him ! 
Am I untrue — dishonorable — in any 
way?*' 

Challoner patted her cheek gently, 
but remained silent. 

"You think I am weak — you are 
— perhaps you are disappointed in me ? 
Not that — Oh please say not that ! " 
cried the girl, her deep, musical voice 
shaken with suppressed emotion. 

" No, dearest, not that,'* said Chal- 
loner, gently. " I love you, dear. Every- 
thing you do is right to me. In my 
eyes you are perfect, — you can do no 
wrong ! What you are telling me now, 
must have happened sooner or later. 



and I am glad it is Lester. He is 
worthy of you, and perhaps in time you 
will grow to love him. Do not re- 
proach yourself, dear. You are right 
and planning wisely — for the benefit 
of us all. Heaven bless your sanity ! " • 

A note of bitterness had crept into 
his tones, but he checked it before she 
had noticed it. 

" If it had not been for the children 
I would have cast reputation to the 
winds and followed you to the ends of 
the earth ! A meaningless ceremony, 
that bound two opposing forces, would 
never have been sufficient in my esti- 
mation, to give another woman the 
right of way, or keep two loving hearts 
apart. But the children — the little 
innocent beings whom you brought 
into the world, whose supreme right it 
is to look to you for everything that 
makes life living — the children formed 
the insurmountable barrier between us. 
Thank heaven we passed the crisis and 
can argue this matter sanely!** cried 
the girl. 



"And also plan for the future?'* 
asked Challoner, with a note of false 
gayety. 

The fog had almost cleared, and 
morning was well under way. No 
one had as yet made an appearance at 
the beach bluffs, but a little stir among 
the hotels and the cottages in the dis- 
tance showed that the servants had 
risen — that life had begun. They 
were no longer alone in the world and 
in sole possession of the land and seas. 
The veil of enchantment was slowly 
but surely being lifted. 

Challoner rose with a sigh of ago- 
nized regret. He tenderly assisted 
Elizabeth, and in doing so once more 
folded her to his heart. She did not 
resist. 

" For the last time we kiss as lovers,*' 
said Challoner. "When next we 
meet it must be as friends only. Les- 
ter shall not love and trust us in vain!" 

She raised her lips to his, and he 
pressed a long, tender kiss upon them 
— their farewell. 



"I shall run back to the hotel for 
breakfast, pack, and be off on the nine 
o'clock train. I fancy I shall not need 
to explain to my friend the cause of 
my hasty departure. He will know that 
I honestly wish him joy, but that it is 
beyond even my gigantic power of en- 
durance to stay and rejoice with him. 
It is not within the range of human 
magnanimity to kiss the man that stabs 
you, even though you are morally cer- 
tain he's doing it for your own good ! 
In time, perhaps, I may look on this 
calmly, but now I dare not even think!'* 

Challoner passed his hand over his 
brow in a dazed sort of way. A heavy 
weight seemed to lie on ^hc girl's heart 
and oppress her very breathing. She 
was pale to the lips, but bravely kept 
back all evidence of her intense suffer- 
ing, that he might not waver. 

" I shall have the trap ready and 
take you to the station," she said, 
steadily. 

With bowed head she left him, and 
walked slowly up the "cliff walk," 




**The little trap was waiting for him, and Elizabeth drove." 



He stood, tall, upright, immovable, 
watching the slight figure till a bend 
in the road hid her from view. He 
turned and looked down at the foam-- 
ing, angry waters below and — the 
children recalled him. Turning on 
his heel he walked briskly back to the 
hoteL When it came to settling his 
account with the clerk he was quite 
surprised to be charged for three days 
only. He felt he had been there a 
year at least ; for surely the sufferings 
of a lifetime could not be crowded 
into less than a year. 

The little trap was waiting for him, 
and Elizabeth drove. She looked 
spick and span and intensely " smart," 
and handled the ribbons in a way that 
caused many an admiring glance to be 
cast after her. When the shady lanes 
and wooded paths were reached, she 
relaxed the stiffness, and the clinched 
teeth allowed a weary sigh to escape 
them. 

The foggy dawn of what seemed 
ages ago, had merged into a glorious 
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morning. The sun was shining 
brightly through the trees, whose 
branches formed an archway through 
which they drove. Occasionally they 
met an early riser on horseback, but 
for the most part they were absolutely 
alone. 

The scenery through which they 
passed was gloriously beautiful. Nature 
at her very best and richest was spread 
out before them in delicious perspective. 
Shady paths, banked on either side by 
stately trees and luxuriant bushes, inter- 
spersed with flowers of various hues. 
Through the trees on one side could be 
seen glimpses of the water and the 
rough, jagged coast line terminating 
into the dark blue, sparkling, rippling 
waves. The cheruping of birds in the 
trees and the buzzing of insects in the 
bushes, and over all the bright, smiling, 
sunny sky of mid-summer. 

Yet the beauty of the scene was 
entirely lost to these two aching hearts. 
Nature was mocking them — laughing 
at their sorrow. AH was dull, dark, 
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hopeless misery. They had scarcely 
spoken. Their hearts were too full for 
words, and indeed, each was afraid to 
make the first attempt at speech. 

Presently they neared the station. A 
few stragglers were lagging about, and 
the station agent and expressmen were 
busy because the slight rumbling in 
the distance announced the incoming 
train. 

Challoner lifted Elizabeth out of the 
trap, and throwing the reins to a boy 
standing near, they both hastily entered 
the waiting-room. It was deserted, 
and Challoner took the girl tenderly in 
his arms. 

" Farewell — my life,'* he said, 
gently. ** God bless you, and help us 
both ! *' 

The train thundered into the station. 
Both rushed out, and Challoner boarded 
the platform of the rear car. 

There he stood with uncovered head 
and a smile on his face, and the girl 
smiled back at him. There are smiles 
that are sadder than all tears ! Thus 
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the train steamed out of the station, 
and the girl kept her strained eyes 
riveted on it, until it vanished in the 
distance ; — then she blindly groped her 
way back to her carriage. 



SCENE V. 

Again it was summer, but the fourth 
or fifth summer since the one of the 
memorable dawn on the " cliff walk/* 
The woman on the piazza of the 
" Grey '' cottage gazed meditatively 
over the rocks to the expanse of blue, 
rippling ocean beyond. Same old 
"cliff walk," same old ocean — same 
old world ; and yet — how different ! 
She had changed, life had changed; 
but memories, haunting visions of a 
dead past, still assailed her, though now 
less persistently and painfully than at 
first. 

It was late in the afternoon. A glo- 
rious sunset was forming in the western 
horizon. The ball of fire stained a 
great stretch of sky with its lurid glow, 
and was reflected in the waters beneath, 
merging its livid crimson into the 
darkly blue rolls of ocean. The young 




woman's eyes were gazing dreamily 
yet raptly on this glorious natural 
phenomenon, her very soul drinking 
in the beauty of the scene. Presently 
a thought occurred to her, and the 
grand sentiment of Schiller stirred 
within her heart, 

" Ah, that I could have died like the 
sun — in the full zenith of my radi- 
ance, power, glory, and — happiness/' 

The inspiration was fleeting, the 
little aching twinge of niemory and 
sad regret — also drifted. To live in the 
past is food for the morbid ; the healthy 
and vigorous must live in the present, 
and for the future. 

The young woman heaved a deep 
sigh, and took up the book which had 
been idling in her lap. It was the 
story of the life of her ideal woman — 
George Eliot, In the past — so long 
ago — oh, so long ago — she had been 
wont to read this book, yet each re- 
reading had but strengthened her re- 
solve not to follow her ideal woman's 
example — that life of mental greatness 
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and moral weakness that was so irre- 
sistibly appealing in the crisis of her 
life, — but to live up to the demands 
of her own code of morals, and be 
guided by her own high sense of 
honor. 

The faithful adherence to this reso- 
lution was not without its reward. At 
first the struggle with herself had been 
fierce, and excruciatingly painful. She 
thought the storm would overwhelm 
her, that she would not have the 
strength to survive. But time, with 
its gentle, soothing influence, gradually 
lulled the pain. Time brought also, a 
certain sense of peace and contentment 
born of the satisfaction of a duty per- 
formed. Then Time brought some- 
thing else — a holy joy — and — 

Up the highroad toddled a tiny little 
bundle of humanity on two brown 
sturdy bare legs, whose chubby little 
feet were done up in white socks and 
patent leather slippers. His large straw 
hat was pushed far back on his tumbled 
curls, and formed a frame for a tanned, 
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healthy baby face with laughing blue 
eyes and a cherub mouth. In one 
little fist he clutched the handle of a 
pail filled with sand, while his other 
hand dragged the shovel along the 
ground. 

A smartly be-capped and be-aproned 
maid followed dutifully behind the 
sturdy little leader. With unfailing 
precision he turned into the "cliff 
walk.*' 

The woman on the piazza could, 
from her point of elevation, look down 
to the very terminal of the " cliff walk '* 
into the highroad. Soon she caught 
sight of the little toddler. Harassing 
memories vanished like a flash, and a 
flood of exquisite joy and tenderness 
rushed over her. Rising hastily, she 
flew down the path to meet him, and 
passionately clasped the winsome little 
figure in her arms. 

Later in the evening the woman, 
radiantly beautiful in her magnificent 
dinner gown and jewels, stole up to the 
nursery on her nightly pilgrimage to 



the shrine of her angel. She never 
felt so truly happy as when bending 
over the crib, tenderly watching the 
sleeping cherub. For hours she would 
sit thus, studying his features and 
planning great things for him. The 
greater her love for the child, the 
greater her respect for herself, and her 
sacrifice of the past that had restored 
her honor, and a father's love and care 
to his children. 

First had come peace, then content- 
ment, and gradually a quiet happiness. 
What might have been, had honor not 
sounded the roll call ? An unholy joy, 
but so tempered with the qualms of 
guilty conscience as to often change its 
tenor to actual misery. Remorse and 
life-long regrets would follow. One 
may be brave and laugh at the ostra- 
cism following a defiance of the laws 
of social ethics. But one cannot afford 
to sneer at the workings of conscience, 
nor the bitter denunciation of self. To 
the highly sensitive and the spiritually 
refined the consciousness of the per- 
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formance of a human wrong works 
directly on the soul, and its punishment 
comes from within. To such highly 
organized beings a disturbed spirit and 
guilty conscience are attendant with 
more exquisite suffering, than could 
possibly be wrought by material pun- 
ishment. 

Virtue is truly its own reward ; and 
if a pure mind and soul are desirable, 
then is virtue true happiness! Con- 
science can create for us heaven or hell. 
The most vivid conceptions of " In- 
ferno " are mild to the tortures of a 
guilty conscience ; while a pure mind, 
a clear conscience, and lofty spirit cre- 
ate heaven. 



Legal Tie^ 

And the Other Kind 
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[ASH up? Well, I should 
say so ! Something enor- 
mous ! I hear that Holland 
& Co, are also involved. 
To vvrhat extent I don't know, IVe 
been up to the office, but he denies 
himself to all comers. I hope he's 
been able to save something from the 
wreck 1 '* 

" If only for her sake, eh ? " 
The conversation took place between 
two men as they wended their way 
towards a fashionable club. The one 
last addressed, flushed hotly, but man- 
aged to preserve an outward calm. 

** It's all right for you to say that, 
old man, because you know the inside 
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facts. You know there is nothing but 
friendship between us, even if the world 
does talk. She's as good and pure a 
little woman as ever lived, and it's her 
misfortune to have an unappreciative 
old ass for a husband. Yet in this 
strait Tm sincerely sorry for him, and 
if I can lend him a hand I'll be most 
happy, — if only for her sake ! '* 

" Yet they seem to be on most ami- 
able terms when out with each other, 
though that seldom occurs." 

" Well, the most of his time is given 
over to business, and other pursuits, and 
she has her friends to take her about. 
But though they go along separate 
ways, they get along as well as most 
married people, and a great deal better 
than some. I tell you, with such ex- 
amples of married life around us, all 
hail to bachelorhood and freedom ! " 

"Yes, indeed! What's the good of 
taking a wife unto your bosom when 
it's nothing but a load of responsibility, 
while some other fellow gets all the 
fun. Single blessedness is indeed an 



advantage, as long as other men have 
wives, especially neglected ones/' 

The men disappeared behind the 
portals of the club house, while the ob- 
ject of much of this comment, the 
senior member of the firm of Holland 
& Co., emerged from his; office. He 
was a tall man of fine physique, but his 
shoulders were somewhat bent, and his 
eyes were cast down. Deep lines of 
care and dissipation furrowed his face, 
and suspicious fumes were on his breath. 
He had evidently tried his best to drown 
his sorrow, but oblivion would not 
come. He could hardly carry himself, 
yet his senses remained clear and poi- 
gnant as an arrow. He could not rid 
himself of the awful facts which con- 
stantly stared him in the face — Ruina- 
tion ! 

His first thought that morning, when 
he had become aware of the stern 
reality, had not been of his wife. But 
he thought of her now, and vaguely 
wondered what she would do in this 
emergency. She would have to abolish 




her extravagant habits, of course, to say 
nothing of servants, and magnificent 
turnouts that had been the talk of their 
set. She would be heart-broken, poor 
thing ! He would go to her, and per- 
haps be able to administer some com- 
fort. With that end in view, he hailed 
a cab. 

But no ! Why should he consider 
her? This was one of the critical 
moments of his life. He needed con- 
solation, sweet words of comfort. He 
longed for soft arms to entwine them- 
selves about him, and draw his tired, 
aching head on a sympathetic bosom. 
Would he get this at home ? No ! a 
thousand times no ! He would be met 
with tears, reproaches, scorn, — and 
the thought maddened him. He left 
the cab and boarded an uptown car. 
He thought of a cosy little flat and its 
fair inhabitant. He gave a sigh of 
relief. Yes, she would comfort him, — 
his love, his darliag, the woman who 
had given up all for him. 

He left the car, and a few minutes* 



walk brought him to the elegant apart- 
ment home with which he was so 
familiar, especially the rent thereof. 
He ran up the stairs and paused before 
a door, fumbling in his pockets for 
the key. 

He wondered whether she would be 
at home. This was, to be sure, a most 
unusual hour for his call, but she must 
know by this time, must have read in 
the papers of his awful misfortune, and 
would surmise the direction of his first 
visit. To be clasped to her dear, honest 
little heart, to hear her soft tones of 
sympathy! Ah, Bohemia! Blessed 
Bohemia ! The synonym of freedom, 
true worth and honesty ! He mentally 
compared the large-heartedness and 
innate nobility, the outspoken thought 
and broad-minded principle of this 
sphere, to the stifling air of refinement, 
culture, narrow-mindedness and hypoc- 
risy at home. 

He heard voices from within approach 
the door. Yes, she was home, his 
darling! But she must not see him, 
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as somebody was evidently with her 
whom she was escorting to the door. 
He hid behind a column in the corri- 
dor, just as she made her appearance. 
What he saw and heard caused the 
blood to freeze in his veins. 

"And to think it's all over/* she 
was saying to her companion, a tall, 
** sporty " looking individual. " I don't 
think enough has been saved to make 
it worth my while to bother with him 
any longer. He promised to be here 
last night to bring me that emerald 
bracelet I told you about. He didn't 
show up, neither did the bracelet ; and 
I fear my chances of getting it are slim 
enough now. Just my luck! The 
wreck couldn't have been averted till 
I got the bracelet, oh no ! " 

The man placed his arm familiarly 
around her waist. 

" Don't you care. Kit," he «aid con- 
solingly. "You got enough out of 
him as it is. It's my private opinion 
the wreck wouldn't have been so bad 
on him if he'd been less generous with 
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you. But you women are an ungrate- 
ful lot, anyhow ! *' 

** At least you've no reason to com- 
plain of me/' she said, reproachfully. 
** I've always given you all you've 
wanted. It's the man who is ungrate- 
ful ! When a woman loves, she'll give 
up her very soul. That's an old say- 
ing, and it's gospel truth ! But you've 
never heard anything like that said of 
a man. No matter how much he 
loves, he'll complain if it puts him to 
an inconvenience. You know what I 
say is true ! " 

** That's all right, dearest," he an- 
swered, and stooped to kiss her. "I'm 
not ungrateful, and you're a jewel, clear 
through. Besides, you're doing the 
right thing, you know — taking from 
the rich to give to the poor. If you've 
lost your soul, that act alone would save 
it. And if I didn't need the money so 
badly, do you suppose I'd let you do 
this? On my honor as a thief, I 
wouldn't ! With all, it's a mystery to 
me how and why you love me. I've 
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often wondered ! A woman like you, 
that they're all after, to care for a good 
for nothing like me ! " 

" Well, you know, there's no ac- 
counting for love. It won't go where 
you will, but has its own way, even 
against your better judgment. A thou- 
sand times a day I ask myself why I 
love you, when you are so utterly 
worthless, and why I scorn those who 
are in every way your superiors. The 
question remains unanswered. Love is 
a random shot. It's like electricity — 
something that exists, but cannot be 
analyzed." 

Both laughed softly, and in the 
darkened hall twined their arms about 
each other. 

"Kit, rU run away with you my- 
self some day," he said softly. ** We'll 
fly to some desert island, and there, 
like a primitive Adam and Eve, start 
life all over again. But it would have 
to be a desert island, and I swear I 
wouldn't tire of you, if I never saw 
another woman I That sounds like a 
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"He vanished down the stairway, and she leaned over the 
banister for a last sight of him.'' 



bull, but you know what I mean, and 
you can tell when Tm honest. You'rd 
pretty, and you're clever, a rare com- 
bination, and one that your swells don't 
meet with in their own circle. But to 
return to business. I want to give you 
a word of advice and warning before I 
go. That imbecile will be around here 
just as soon as he can extricate himself 
from the wreck, or possibly before that 
time. He'll probably do the bewail- 
ing act, and expect you to be generous 
and hand over some of the things he 
gave you. Now don't be a fool ! You 
may not be able to get any more out 
of him, but have the sense to cling to 
what you've got." 

** I've thought that all out and I'm 
prepared for any emergency, so ease 
your mind. Good-bye now, dearest. 
It's almost time for the theatre." 

They embraced and kissed fondly. 
He vanished down the stairway, and 
she leaned over the banister for a 
last sight of him. Then she re-entered 
her rooms, and a man, dazed, bewil- 
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dered, emerged from behind the column 
where he had been hiding. His face 
was white, and his lips were set. For 
a moment he felt as though he were 
sinking — sinking — sinking, into a 
bottomless pit. He clutched the rail- 
ing of the staircase, and stood there, 
motionless, irresolute, until he heard 
the footsteps of the janitor in the hall 
below. Then he collected his scat- 
tered thoughts, gave a long drawn out 
sigh, and stole softly from the house. 

The air revived him somewhat, and 
as he made his way through ithe lab- 
yrinth of streets to the main thorough- 
fare, he laughed, a peculiar, bitter, 
heartrending laugh. He called a cab, 
and gave his home address. 

At the door of his house he paused. 
None of the turbulence that raged 
within him was evident about his 
home. All seemed quiet and peaceful. 

The halls were lighted, but the 
rooms were dark. His wife was prob- 
ably out, at the theatre or opera, just 
as any wife should be when her hus- 
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band came home in despondency and 
despair. Well, so much the better. 
He would, for this evening, at least, 
be spared the tears and reproaches that 
he knew would fall to his lot. He 
would lock himself in his den, and 
seek a few moments' oblivion on the 
couch. 

He didn't vouchsafe a word to the 
butler whom he met in the hall, and 
escaped the pitying glances of the ser- 
vants. He hurried to his sanctum- 
sanctorum, and flung himself on the 
couch. He gave a long-drawn-out 
sigh of relief and abandon. He loved 
that dear old leather couch. It knew 
many a story, yet it was mute and sym- 
pathetic, ever ready to receive and com- 
fort him. 

A little figure hidden in the recesses 
of the heavily curtained window had 
watched him in silence, and now came 
to view. He had been too preoccu- 
pied with his harassing thoughts to 
notice her, or the large bouquet of his 
favorite exotics on the table, or the 



glass of cordial already poured out, and 
evidently awaiting his pleasure. 

He gave a start when a soft, cool 
hand was laid on his forehead; and 
looking up he saw the beautiful face of 
his wife, 

" Your head is hot, and you are tired 
and feverish. I poured out some cordial 
for you, but I guess you'd better have 
a cup of strong tea. Brace up, Monty 
dear. It may not be so bad, after all." 

She spoke lightly and cheeringly, 
and there was a tender light in her 
eyes which he had not noticed before. 
He lay quite still, and watched her as 
she busied herself with the teapot ; and 
soon she had a cup of steaming tea 
prepared, while she sat down on the 
couch beside him. He gulped down 
the tea. He hated the stuff, but he 
was too weak to resist, — and she had 
meant to be kind. 

" It's a terrible thing, EUinore,'' he 
said, weakly. " A terrible thing, but 
inevitable. I can't think about it now. 
My brain is all in a muddle, so you'd 



better leave me alone for the present, 
ril do the best I can for you, you 
know/' 

She took his hand in hers, and put it 
caressingly up to her cheek. She hesi- 
tated but a moment ; then she put her 
arms about him, and placed a lingering 
kiss on his forehead. 

" Monty dear/* she said, softly, ** we 
don't pay much attention to each other 
in time of peace and joy, do we, dear ? 
But this — this is trouble and sorrow. 
Will you remember Fm your wife, 
dear, and I want to share it? You 
don't need me when everything is 
smooth sailing, but now we're on the 
rough seas. Will you tell me all and 
let me help you, dear ? " 

At first he was too dazed to reply. 
He could only look at her — at the 
tender love-light in her eyes. Then it 
dawned upon him that she was good, 
tender, sympathetic, true " blue." He 
gulped down a lump in his throat. 
Then he put his arms around her, and 
drew her into a close embrace. 
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"You're not angry; you don't 
blame me?" he cried half incredu- 
lously. 

" I pity you, dear/* she said, tenderly, 
" Your sorrows are my sorrows, and I 
want to show you that your wife can 
be of some use to you. FU give up 
everything I*ve got. FU sell all my 
jewels; and when we've satisfied our 
creditors, we'll go off somewhere and 
begin life all over again. And do you 
know, dearest, things may look black 
now, but I believe we have a bright 
future in store for us, perhaps brighter 
than the past, in spite of all the luxury 
that money could buy. We may have 
lost our financial and social position, 
but we've been infinitely repaid. Be- 
cause of that loss we've found each 
other." 

A rush of bitter thoughts and mem- 
ories clouded the man's brain. He 
looked at her with adoring tenderness 
and gratitude. 

" I am thankful for this trouble, my 
wife," he said, almost devoutly. "We 
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should court an amount of sorrow into 
our lives, if only to show us the direc- 
tion of true and disinterested love/' 

** You've thought me vain, frivolous, 
too taken up with social pleasures to 
give you a thought, or to care if you 
neglected me. You seemed too pre- 
occupied with business and your own 
pleasures, to pay much attention to me, 
and seemed glad that other men were 
so anxious to take this care off your 
hands. Don't start, dear; it's the 
truth, and I'm not going to reproach 
you with it. I'm merely stating facts, 
that we may thoroughly understand 
each other, and henceforth act differ- 
ently. And all this while we were 
drifting apart, and I was too proud to 
show you that I cared, yet the humilia- 
tion was great. I professed to enjoy 
their attentions because I wanted to 
show my husband that other men 
appreciated his neglected wife. You 
must have known, have felt this was 
but on the surface. At heart I was and 
always will be your true and loving 
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wife. You trusted me, even as I knew 
I could trust you." 

He thought of a certain up-town 
flat, but only clasped her the closer to 
his heart. Mental resolutions were 
forming in his brain. Yes, he would 
be a better man. This trouble was 
really a blessing in disguise. 

Clasped in each other's arms, they 
conversed in low tones, and discussed 
the pros and cons of the wreck, the 
wreck that had now assumed such 
roseate coloring. They added figures, 
made estimates, and the more they 
planned, the better things began to look, 
and the brighter the future . appeared. 
They went through the ordeal with 
truly thankful hearts. 

" I came into the house on the very 
verge of despair,** he said, ** but you've 
changed the entire situation. Fm happy 
now, and entirely contented. What 
is the stimulant that changes sorrow to 
joy, and troubles to blessings ? Love, 
Love, Love ! *' Mentally he added, 
" the hallowed kind.'* He felt he was 



able to judge, having been through the 
fires of experience, 

" Shall I tell you what was my re- 
demption, as much as this trouble? 
Shall I tell you one of the principal 
reasons why I resolved that we must 
live differently/' 

"Tell me anything you like, you 
witch, and FU believe it," he said half 
playfully, but with an underlying tone 
of seriousness and infinite tenderness. 
His face had lost the dissipated look. 
His new found happiness had evidently 
smoothed out every wrinkle. 

" Well, to begin with, I had a dream, 
a most peculiar dream which to me 
is weighted with significance." She 
clasped her hands on his knees, and 
looked up into his face. How thrice 
beautiful that dear face was to him, 
now. Never, in the zenith of her glory 
with a circle of admirers about her, 
had she appeared to him one-half so 
lovely or desirable. And as if to even 
momentarily cloud his happiness, there 
floated before his vision, another face. 



one he had been wont to consider in- 
comparably beautiful. With the ut- 
most loathing he thought of it now^ 
and vaguely wondered whether he had 
been bereft of his senses^ and the light 
of reason was just dawning upon him. 
With an increase of fervor and thank- 
fulness he pressed his lips to the up- 
turned face. 

" I dreamed I was the centre of at- 
traction in a large hall full of people. 
I had about me a crowd of admirers, 
the husbands, brothers, and fathers of 
most of the women in that assembly, 
whom they deserted for me. Suddenly 
there was an awful roaring in my ears. 
I heard the piercing shrieks of the 
women, the loud voices of the men, 
and the clanging of bells. The utmost 
terror and confusion prevailed. A fire 
had broken out, and escape seemed 
almost impossible. Then I realized 
the awful truth. The men, who but a 
moment before had surrounded me in 
adoring obeisance, had all left me and 
were scurrying about to the aid of their 




*Are you sure you dreamed it, darling?'* 



relatives. I was left alone to perish, 
while husbands sought their wives, and 
fathers their children. Even in that 
moment of peril, I seemed to be able 
to think clearly, and the thought oc- 
curred to me, we may, in time of joy, 
laugh at legal ties and scorn their obli- 
gations, but in time of sorrow, they are 
indeed dear and binding, and draw us 
to our allegiance. In the midst of the 
din and turbulence, as I was about to 
perish, I could vaguely discern a fa- 
miliar figure pushing its way through 
the crowd and confusion, to my side. 
It proved to be you. With a sigh of 
thankfulness I sank into your arms. 
Then we seemed to float together 
through space, and we were so light- 
hearted and happy. Our souls seemed 
in perfect unison and accord. We had 
passed through the fire unscathed, but 
had learned the lesson.' ' 

" There is a good deal to that 
dream," he said reflectively. " Are you 
sure you dreamed it, darling ? '* 

She laughed softly. 



** I — I think I did. But you mustn't 
question it ! Besides^ you said you 
would believe anything I told you. 
Dream or no dream, it's done its 
duty/' 

" Heaven bless the dream, and you/' 
he said, kissing her. 

COMMENT. 

Trouble is often a blessing in dis- 
guise, especially when it is an eye- 
opener. 

Experience is indeed the best of all 
teachers. Pity it is we cannot take 
lessons via the long-distance telephone. 

A man can afford to kick the traces 
of the past, if he hews a clear path for 
the future. 

By suffering we often find ourselves 
and our dear ones. The man or woman 
who has never suffered, has never fully 
enjoyed or appreciated life. 
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SCENE I. 

A Mother's Love. 

HE had just finished the glow- 
ing, stirring, farewell address. 
Followed by the enthusiastic 
plaudits of friends and class- 
mates, Beatrice Mariner, flushed, tri- 
umphant, and exultant, took her seat. 
By unanimous vote she had been elected 
valedictorian of the class; she had ac- 
quitted herself with a brilliancy that 
would not soon be forgotten, — that 
would remain a lasting credit to her 
college. She felt worthy of their con- 
gratulations; she was supremely satis- 
fied with herself. 

After the exercises she was carried 
bodily to the tent, where the wealth- 



iest girl in college was giving a 
"spread*' to the "6lite'' visitors of the 
day. There she was placed in the seat 
of honor^ and called upon " to speak/' 
In her dainty white muslin, partially 
covered by her scholastic gown, she 
sat, a radiantly beautiful Portia, in un- 
disputed possession of the throne. She 
reigned by right of supreme wit, 
beauty, and grace, the acknowledged 
leader of that brilliant assembly. 

It was whispered that "Reggie" 
Bolton had followed her about all day 
constantly and persistently enough to 
occasion remarks from the most skep- 
tical. Reggie hadn't noticed a girl 
since his disgraceful college escapade of 
a year ago. This, then, looked serious. 
Beatrice was of his own " set.'* She 
was eminently fitted to become a leader 
of society, and a brilliant figure in the 
social world. The girls envied her 
with a sickening, despairing envy. 

To be sure, Reggie wasn't much to 
look upon, nor was he possessed of a 
superabundance of either mental or 




"In her dainty white muslin, partially covered by her 
scholastic gown — a radiantly beautiful Portia.*' 



moral caliber ; but Reggie was famous 
for other things than wild college esca- 
pades. He was pointed out as the only 
son of the famous copper king, and 
therefore heir to untold millions, and 
a scion of the most ancient of " cod- 
fish *' aristocracy. 

Beatrice smiled most graciously on 
Reggie; and she forthwith planned a 
campaign, which she determined to 
bring to a successful issue during the 
coming summer holidays. 

When the memorable day's enter- 
tainment had come to a close, and 
most of the visitors had departed, Reg- 
gie sought her out, and threw obvious 
hints for an invitation to her home. 

" I am going to Seagrove with the 
Daltons for the summer,'' said Beatrice 
sweetly. 

Elva Dalton had been her room- 
mate during her senior year, and before 
departing with her parents for her dis- 
tant home, had extended to Beatrice a 
most cordial invitation for a few weeks' 
stay at her magnificent summer resi- 
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dence. For two most important rea- 
sons Beatrice had gladly accepted the 
invitation. One reason was, Reggie's 
friendly intimacy and frequent visits 
with the Daltons, and the other reason 
— Beatrice did not wish to go home. 

Yet as she could not join the Dal- 
tons before another fortnight at the 
very least, and as it was expedient for 
her to vacate the dormitory, she re- 
solved to spend the intervening time 
at home. 

That night she repaired to her room, 
a disconsolate being. With a heavy 
heart she started to pack her belong- 
ings; but her hands refused to work, 
and fell listlessly into her lap, as a flood 
of memories rushed through her brain. 
With a sigh of deep, unutterable regret 
she looked about her. Three of the 
happiest years of her life had been spent 
in that little room. There was the 
dear old desk with its books and papers 
and student lamp, under which she had 
assiduously " plugged '' for that neatly 
rolled parchment that announced her 



an A.M. From the desk and her 
hard-earned "degree*' her eyes roved 
to the downy couch and the window- 
seats, with their masses of college pil- 
lows, to the book shelves where all her 
dear old friends, from Chaucer to Boc- 
cacio held forth in democratic good- 
fellowship ; from there to the tea-table 
and the chafing-dish with its wonderful 
associations ; thence to the pictures and 
bric-?l-brac. The photograph rack 
that had been filled to overflowing was 
empty now; for the contents had all 
belonged to Elva, and she had packed 
them securely in her trunk. Beatrice 
had never had any photographs of her 
friends or relatives. 

The girl's eyes rested lovingly on 
first one and then the other of the 
familiar objects in her room. She 
wondered if she would ever again be 
as happy as she had been within its 
four walls. And now she must leave 
all her cherished " Lares and Penates,'' 
and go forth into — uncertainty. 

Most of the girls of her class had 



been so glad to get through with col- 
lege drudgery, — had gone to their 
homes and relatives with such happy, 
thankful hearts. But with Beatrice it 
was different. 

She lay awake half the night think- 
ing of the past, the present, the future. 
The excitement of the day had left her 
in a highly nervous state, and her 
thoughts were so active as to allow her 
but little rest. She thought of Reggie 
and the climax she was planning at 
Seagrove. She prayed with fervency 
and whole-souled intensity for the suc- 
cess of her plans. Ah, if she could only 
get him to propose, or to hopelessly and 
irredeemably commit himself before he 
found out the truth, — all might yet 
be well ! Then she need never re- 
gret the cultivation of her mind — 
her tastes and aspirations. They would 
then be of practical benefit to her, and 
she could be a help — instead of a bur- 
den — and in a measure repay all that 
had been done for her. 

As the girl tossed restlessly about on 



her pillow, a panoramic view of the 
important incidents of the day flitted 
past her mental vision. What a proud, 
glorious day it had been for her — and 
yet — how devoid of real happiness! 
She choked back the tears of actual 
self-pity, as she thought of it ! At the 
commencement exercises, when proud 
and happy parents and friends had 
applauded the bestowal of degrees, 
there had been none to rejoice with 
her. She had explained to Elva, and 
a few other intimate graduates that the 
absence of her mother was due to ill- 
ness. The absence of her mother at 
the great event towards which she had 
looked so long and anxiously was ex- 
plained in the little tear-stained note 
which almost strangled the girl when 
she thought of it. She had received 
the letter early in the morning, had 
read it hastily and placed it in the 
bosom of her dress. During the day 
she had charmed all with her gayety 
and wit. None dreamed of the terri- 
ble weight on her heart, — her con- 



science. The touching sweetness of 
the letter, instead of being soothing, 
affected her like coals of fire, burning 
into her very brain. As a self-imposed 
penance she carried the letter in her 
bosom all day, that she might con- 
stantly feel it, that it might temper all 
her pride and joy with degradation and 
sorrow. Through life she suffered the 
exquisite torture of self-reproach and 
everlasting remorse — all because of 
these few lines, badly written, ill-spelt, 
and ungrammatical, but withal, sub- 
limely beautiful. 

My own preshus butiful darlin, — 

i can hardly wate to see you, my lamb, 
so my girls goin' to graduate from college an' 
be a fine and eddicated lady in spite of her 
poor ignorant old mother. iVe been puttin' 
a little aside every month, and when you're 
ready to graduate as you say in two weeks 
i'U have enough saved up, please god, for 
car fare. Tommy begged to go too, but 
he has to have a pair of boots instead. Ye 
hav'nt seen yer brother Tom fer so long that 
you'll not be knowin him at all. He's a 
fine lad, god bless him, and a good one too. 
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He earns quite a bit sellin' papers after 
school. He wants to quit and go to work, 
cos he says his mother works too hard for 
him to be loafin' at school. But it's to 
school the lad will go if i can keep him 
there, and to college after that, if his mother 
holds out, an' please god she will, it being in 
a good cause, every parent owes their chil- 
dren a fine eddication sez i to myself every 
night afore I goes to bed, and i wakes up in 
the morning with a fine new courage and 
the tired feelin' all gone, your little sister 
Jane is grown to look more like you every 
day. i don't know what i'd do it it wasn't 
for Jane. She does all the housework for 
me, after she gets through with her home 
studies, and she takes care of Bill and Kitty. 
The younger children would get entirely 
neglected if it wasn't fer Jane — fer you see 
my love i can't be doing much else but 
stitch, stitch, stitch, which is the name of the 
song of the shirt which Jane sang one Friday 
afternoon at the school exhibition — and i 
tell you what, Beatty dear, i sat there an' 
listened an' i was ashamed as I thought 
everybody was lookin at me an' that Jane 
was givin away family secrets, piece work 
aint so plentiful now or i could have sent 
you more money last week, i hope it's 
enough fer a handsome dress for my beauti- 
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fill darlin'. i am havin' my black silk dress 
made over and the strawberry stains has 
come out. it looks most as good as new, 
and a proud sight your mother will be when 
she he's at her darlin' daughters graduation, 
and sees her get the degree, what's a degree, 
my lamb, i never thought there were any 
other kind of degrees but degrees of heat 
and cold, sure it's an ignorant mother 
you've got but it's a proud mother this day, 
an' she wouldn't change places with a queen 
— that didn't have a daughter like you. i 
was talking to Mrs. Flannery the other day. 
ye remember Mrs. Flannery the neighbor, 
she's had twins since you were home last, 
and she was braggin' to me about the twins, 
and i couldn't help tellin' her that my 
motto was, one thing at a time and that 
done well, an' then i did some braggin' about 
you, and the swell that you are, and how 
you were going to have your poor old 
ignorant mother present on yer graduation, 
and Mrs. Flannery said her son the letter 

carrier told her that the class day of 

College was on the aoth and that i'd better 
be catchin' the train instead of gossiping, if i 
wanted to be on time for the exercises, sure 
i sez my dress won't be done till this day 
week, and the graduation don't happen till 
five days after, i guess my daughter would 
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know the date of her own graduation^ an' 
give her mother plenty o' time to make a 
good appearance, i im that proud an' happy 
that i can't wait fer the time to come. My 
only sorrow is that your dear father god rest 
his Soul, didn't live to see this day. good- 
by my own beautiful child, and may the Lord 
always bless and keep you in his tender 
care, and make you a credit and a blessin' 
ter yerself as yer are to yer 

Own Affectionate Mother, 

For three years Beatrice had been 
successful in deceiving her classmates 
as to her humble origin. It had re- 
quired endless scheming and remarkable 
ingenuity; but Beatrice had been 
equal to it. While she always had 
sufficient means at her disposal for all 
college and social needs, she had never 
been called upon to display, or make 
a splurge with great wealth. She was 
credited with being in comfortable 
circumstances. Her unapproachable 
"pedigree,** which she had brilliantly 
concocted, together with her wit and 
charming personality, had admitted her 



into the best social circles. She felt 
that she ruled by divine right, and her 
aristocratic bearing, her dignity and 
noble carriage impressed one instinct- 
ively as the result of birth and breeding. 

With the approaching responsibilities 
of class day came the battle between 
herself and conscience. If her mother 
were present, her poor, humble, igno- 
rant mother, would she not be the 
laughing stock among the girls? 
Would they not gasp with horror, 
amazement, and, most of all, amuse- 
ment? They would scorn her, call 
her an impostor, and laugh at her ! 
The very thought made her sick at 
heart. What if her mother had 
worked and stitched her very life away 
to give her an education ? What if she 
was toiling and saving for the coming 
event, which she regarded as the reward 
of her labors, the supreme pride and 
joy of her life ? 

The girl found that to argue the 
question from a sentimental standpoint 
was utterly destructive to her safety. 
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She must call to her aid hard^ sound 
common sense, in order to arrive at a 
satisfactory conclusion. If her mother 
were present among all those of a 
superior station of life she probably 
would not feel at her ease, nor in the 
least enjoy herself. Indeed, if she had 
an inkling of the real truth, that by 
her mere presence she was ruining her 
daughter's cause, making her a laugh- 
ing stock among her associates, and 
placing her beneath the notice of those 
with whom she had been so long on 
terms of equality and friendly intimacy, 
would she not be utterly miserable, and 
reproach herself for the wrong she was 
committing, which, though uninten- 
tional, was none the less an irreparable 
wrong ? 

So argued the daughter ; and as it is 
easy to believe what one wants to be- 
lieve, she drowned the small voice of 
conscience in what she termed the sea 
of reason. 

The absence of her mother on class 
day was due to the simple fact that she, 
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her daughter, had deliberately lied as 
to the date of the exercises, because she 
was ashamed of and feared her mother s 
presence! Not till the day that she 
received the loving, trusting letter, — 
that day when it was too late to retrieve 
her error, did the girl's conscience 
awaken full force, never to sleep again. 



SCENE II. 
A Misplaced Education. 

When Beatrice arrived at her home, 
she " explained*' things to her won- 
dering mother. The girl was past 
master of the art of" explaining things/' 
and the glib tongue that could satisfy 
the worldly and experienced, could not 
be other than convincing with this 
simple, innocent, trusting, and adoring 
mother. 

The girl felt a twinge of compunc- 
tion, as she noted the brave effort her 
mother was making to hide her keen 
disappointment at not being able to 
wear the silk dress that was being so 
carefully and tenderly remodeled for 
the great occasion. She told herself 
impatiently she was a slave to senti- 
ment, else she could not feel such an 
aching regret. Her mother could not 



have been materially benefited by being 
present^ and she, her daughter^ would 
have been materially hurt. It was 
better so^ she argued. Events had^ after 
all, shaped themselves satisfactorily. 
If the future coincided with her plans, 
she would be in a position to more 
than make amends. 

The girl's humble surroundings irri- 
tated and chafed her almost beyond 
endurance. In a flood of self pity, she 
was in no condition to sympathize with 
those about her. Here was she, to the 
manor born, obliged to live in a five- 
room tenement in a Democratic ward, 
where the streets were filled with good 
lusty Democrats of all denominations, 
of the ages of from five to fifteen. She 
wondered what Reggie would say if he 
could see her now, and she wondered 
how she was going to endure even the 
short stay of a fortnight amid such sur- 
roundings. 

She did not rise in the morning until 
a late hour. Her mother served her 
breakfast to her in bed, and indeed 



waited on her, " hand and foot." All 
others in her home were up at day- 
break. Jane, a bright, dutiAil girl of 
twelve, prepared the breakfast, dressed 
the younger children, and tidied the 
rooms before repairing to school. Tom 
hastily swallowed his breakfast and 
started out with his papers. He was 
such a noble, manly little chap, and 
strove so hard to add to the family 
maintenance. He was so proud of the 
little he could do to help his mother, 
and Beatrice liked and admired him 
heartily. He possessed qualities which 
she admired because she lacked them 
in herself. He came in for her special 
commendation. She resolved to do 
things for him, when she came into 
what she was pleased to call her nat- 
ural heritage. 

But if she approved of Tom, he was 
far from returning the sentiment. Boy- 
like, he was not awed by her superior 
education, her college breeding, or her 
superciliousness. All he could see in 
her was an ordinary girl with what he 
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called a superabundance of " nerve ; *' 
who took advantage of her mother, 
needed a lot of waiting on, was lazy 
and helpless, and not much good to 
herself or anybody else 

It galled him beyond endurance to 
come into the house and find Beatrice 
either in bed, or propped up among a 
lot of pillows in the parlor whiling 
away her time with books and maga- 
zines, while his mother was stitching 
at the machine from early morn till 
early morn. When he could bear it 
no longer, he gave utterance to his 
thoughts. 

" I don't think education has done 
much for you, Beatrice,** he said hotly. 
" It's robbed you of your feeling for 
us. Why don't you pitch in and help 
mother ? How can you idle your time 
away with poor mother breaking her 
back over that machine all day ? Why 
don't you do something and make your- 
self useful? College may have done 
something for your brain, Beatty, but 
it hasn't done much for your heart 1 
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If you hadn't acquired so much learn- 
ing, you'd never have thought yourself 
above us ; — then we'd all have been 
happier, yourself included ! College 
was a bad thing for you — I hope it 
won't affect me the same way ! " 

Mrs, Mariner, hearing his excited, 
boyish tones in the parlor, hastily left 
her sewing and went to the rescue. 
He had told her that morning, when 
she had been busy preparing a favorite 
dainty with which to tempt Beatrice's 
epicurean palate, that he wasn't going 
to put up with existing conditions any 
longer ! His mother had enough to 
do without waiting on a strong, healthy, 
lazy girl whose only ailment was the 
"education " disease, strongly tem- 
pered with an abnormal self-apprecia- 
tion. A complication of diseases which 
time and experience only might cure, 
but which, he argued, were but accen- 
tuated by his mother's tender nursing. 
Mrs. Mariner had soothed him then, 
and had made him promise not to say 
anything to Beatrice. 
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"The child's been among grand 
folks and ain't used to us yet/' she had 
said in defense. " It's mighty hard for 
her, Tommy child, to come down to 
this, and it's breaking my heart not 
to be able to give her what she's been 
used to. We must make it as easy for 
her as we can ! " 

" But you act as if she were better 
than yourself, higher and above you, 
and all that stuff," Tom had expostu- 
lated vigorously. " You must remem- 
ber, mother, that she's no better than 
we are, that this is her home, and we 
are her own flesh and blood ! She was 
all right before she went to that col- 
lege. It gave her a lot of silly notions, 
but it doesn't really change matters, or 
make her different ! " 

In the depths of her heart Mrs. 
Mariner could not but feel the truth 
of this argument, yet it would never do 
to verbally agree with Tom. So she 
had hushed him up, and made him 
promise not to speak to Beatrice ; but 
as she stepped into the parlor she real- 
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ized that the promise had been broken. 
She looked reproachfully at Tom, and 
he hung his head and silently left the 
room. 

Beatrice had been too amazed at this 
sudden and unexpected onslaught to 
make any response. 

Now, however, the quick, angry 
tears started to her eyes. She covered 
her face and crouched on the sofa, re- 
fusing to be comforted. Mrs. Mariner 
took the girl tenderly into her arms, 
and softly patted her head. 

** Don't ye mind him, my darlin*," 
she said lovingly. ** Tom's a good 
boy, God bless him, but he's hasty, an' 
don't mean all he says. Don't ye 
mind him, my lamb. Sure it's a joy 
for yer mother to wait on ye, an' 
there's nothin' fer ye to do anyway, 
but to enjoy yer purty self an' pass the 
time in yer own way. It's all right 
my darlin', ye may have the eddicashun 
blues, but yer heart's in the right place, 
an' ye love yer mother an' yer home 
as ye always did, don't ye, my pet ? " 



Beatrice sobbed on the motherly 
bosom until she was quite exhausted. 
But her tears were not those of re- 
morse, but rather of self pity. Was 
ever a girl more unfortunate than she ? 
Oh, it was indeed a terrible kindness 
that had been done her, — a kindness 
for which she was not grateful. Why 
h^d she ever been sent from home, to 
be weaned away from its influence, 
to long for things beyond her station, 
to acquire knowledge, tastes, and ambi- 
tions, that made her very soul rebel 
against her present surroundings ? She 
who was by nature so well fitted for 
higher spheres — she whose beauty and 
talents should create a furore in the 
social world. Her progress to be re- 
tarded by the harshness of circum- 
stance, her individuality to sink into 
the oblivion of the commonplace and 
the ordinary, because like a millstone 
about her neck hung her family and 
her lowly origin. 

Why had she ever been given a 
taste of the other life, — the life that 
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had sown in her the seeds of discontent 
and unhappiness? Ah, it was the re- 
finement of cruelty ! With her ideals 
and aspirations — her mind and soul 
constantly dwelling in that other life 
— she was compelled to imprison her 
body in the narrow, poverty-stricken, 
comfortless, and joyless sphere of her 
home. 

Her mother kissed and soothed her 
till her spasm of tears had abated. 
Then she went into the kitchen to 
prepare a little dainty for her darling, 
which, she argued, would materially 
help to brighten her sorrow. 

When she had gone, Beatrice looked 
about her, and her tears started afresh. 
How good was this poor, hard-working 
little mother ! How self-sacrificing, 
how loving, how noble ! She tried to 
imagine some one offering her a choice 
between her mother and the lot of 
a millionairess daughter. In her mind 
the girl hesitated not an instant, but 
clung to her mother fervently and with 
renewed affection. Yes, she loved her 
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— was grateful to her; but who in 
Heaven's name could blame her for 
being unhappy — discontented ? She 
had had a taste of heaven ! Could she 
be expected to be other than miserable 
at being hurled from the heights of 
sublimity to the depths of despair ? 

As her eyes rested on the various 
pieces of stiff, red plush furniture, at 
the colored paper flowers in their gaudy 
vases, and the faded family prints on the 
walls, she thought of her childhood 
days. A sigh of unutterable regret 
escaped her as she remembered how 
happy she had been. Ah, for the bliss- 
ful ignorance, — the happy days of 
childhood ! When knowledge of the 
struggle and strife, the hopes and aspir- 
ations, the joys and sufferings of real 
life, are unknown qualities, — when a 
toy brings contentment, a favorite dish 
joy to the heart, and the little limbs, 
tired with play, sink into a heaven of 
rest at night, with no harassing thoughts 
of the future to disturb the peace and 
equanimity of their slumbers. 
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Beatrice remembered what a pride 
she had always taken in the red plush 
furniture, and how she had boasted of 
it to the girls in school. Among other 
things, education had robbed her of 
her pride in the red plush furniture, — 
made her shudder, in fact, as she looked 
at it. 

An old faded portrait of her father 
caught her eyes. How well she re- 
membered his honest old face as it now 
looked at her from its oval frame. 
There was the same kind, benign ex- 
pression in the eyes, the same, stubby, 
uncompromising brown beard that she 
had been wont to pull in those dear old 
childhood days. He never had had 
much time to spend with the children. 
At daybreak he had started for his 
work, and when he returned in the 
evening he had always been so 
thoroughly exhausted with his day's 
hard toil that he had been glad to 
stretch out his tired limbs in well- 
earned rest. Like thousands of other 
men in his position, he had been 



almost a stranger to his children, so 
absorbed had he been in his work, so 
occupied in earning a livelihood for his 
family. His dream, his sole ambition 
had been to save enough from his 
earnings that his children might have 
proper schooling — drink in the higher 
education and civilization that had 
been denied him. This ambition had 
been entrusted to his wife. Faithfully 
she had carried out his wishes, with 
what an effort to herself Heaven only 
knew, but yet gladly, because her hus- 
band's ambition was none the less the 
one supreme desire of her life. 

Above the picture hung a neatly- 
framed motto, worked in many 
colored worsteds, "The Lord will 
provide." Yes, the Lord had pro- 
vided while her father had slaved ; 
and when he answered the call to the 
great unknown, the Lord still contin- 
ued to provide, though meagerly, 
while her mother, aided by being, as 
she had often expressed it, ** handy 
with the needle.*' 
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As the girl thought of her mother, a 
flood of tenderness again rushed over 
her. She mentally compared her, 
honest, faithful, hardworking, unselfish 
soul, with the mothers of some of her 
schoolmates. Elva*s mother for in- 
stance, gay, selfish, frivolous butterfly 
of fashion, despite her fifty odd years, 
constantly vieing with her daughter in 
engaging the attentions of the young 
men. Her jewels and gowns were 
always finer than those of her daughter, 
her first thought always for self. She 
pictured her own mother trying to 
usurp her, and she was obliged to smile 
at the thought. Her own patient, un- 
selfish, noble, little mother, who would 
unhesitatingly sacrifice her very life for 
her children. Yes, her mother was 
worthy of her love and devotion ; — 
yet — that finer tie of sympathy could 
never exist between them. She was 
educated, she had ideals and aspirations 
beyond her mother's very conception. 
Her mother could never rise to her 
sublime heights, or sympathize with 
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the desires and instincts of her daugh- 
ter's mind and soul ! 

At times Beatrice utterly lost her 
patience, and became irritable and 
angry with her environment. The 
thought that in a few days she would 
leave her home and again find herself 
in her right element, was all that sus- 
tained her. Once at the dinner-table 
she had said, crossly, ^^ Do eat soup 
from the side of your spoon, n^other, 
and please make less noise about it." 
Then her mother had silently left the 
table, and finished her dinner in the 
kitchen. The girl had been more 
pained by this gentle reproach, than 
by the look of " daggers '* which Tom 
had cast in her direction. 

At another time when Beatrice had 
tried to drown herself and her sur- 
roundings in the depths of **The 
Rubaiyat," a murmur of voices in lusty 
argumentation, eminating from the 
street door, disturbed her. She found 
her mother trying to " beat down " a 
peddler on his prices for vegetables. 
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When the little woman came into 
the room to triumphantly display 
her booty, Beatrice had said impa- 
tiently : 

" According to the law of social 
ethics, it is far more wrong for you to 
lower prices and thus cheapen labor, 
than it is to, send a beggar hungry 
from your door. Never again * beat 
down ' on prices, mother ! '* 

"Sure darlin', ye can't be studyn' 
social attics, whatever that may be, 
when yeVe got to work hard for yer 
money and make every cent count. 
Why shouldn't I try to get me vegeta- 
bles for the same price as Mrs. Flannery 
does ? Only this mornin' she was tell- 
ing me the peddler raised his prices 
when he came round our way, so's to 
give us a chance to 'beat down.' 
So you see, if we didn't * beat down ' 
we'd not only be payin* more than the 
stuff is worth, but we'd be givin' the 
peddler a shock he'd never get over." 

Beatrice was forced to smile at this 
reasoning, but she grew almost hyster- 
ias 



ical at what followed. Her mother 
set down her pan of potatoes, came 
over to her, took her hand, and looked 
mysterious. Then she patted her 
cheek, gazed fondly into her eyes, and 
looked sympathetic. For some mo- 
ments she sat thus, fidgeting about 
nervously, evidently not knowing how 
to begin the subject in hand. 

** Have ye ever thought of beaux 
since ye been to college, my darlin' ? " 
she said at length. 

Beatrice laughed outright, and kissed 
her. 

" Why do you ask, mother ? " she 
said, evasively. 

Her mother gathered assurance, and 
proceeded, confidently. 

" Becoz I have an offer for ye — 
well that is — it ain't quite an offer yet, 
but it's likely to be before long. Mrs. 
Flannery was tellin' me that her son 
Michael, the letter carrier, saw ye two 
or three times since ye been home an' 
that he is quite mashed on ye. He 
told his mother he'd just as soon keep 
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company with ye, as not, and that if 
ye was willin' he*d call on ye this 
evening an* take ye to a dance. Ye 
know, my darlin', Michael's a good boy 
an' earns good pay, an' what's more, 
he's likewise eddicated. He plays the 
cornet, and Mrs. Flannery was tellin' 
me 'bout the civil service examination 
which really meant that ye've got to 
know everything, and she said Michael 
had to pass it an' get a high mark afore 
he got his job. What do ye say, my 
darlin' ? " she finished coaxingly. Then 
she leaned back in complete and utter 
amazement, for Beatrice rocked her- 
self to and fro with suppressed merri- 
ment, and finally she gave utterance to 
shouts of laughter that fairly rang 
through the entire house. She vouch- 
safed her dazed mother no verbal reply, 
but when she was exhausted with her 
mirth, she again buried herself in her 
book, while her mother slowly left the 
room, feeling vaguely alarmed and 
more mystified than ever. 

When the time arrived for Beatrice's 
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that yer stock of pretty things such as 
you'll be needin' for the grand place yer 
goin' to was pretty low. so sez i to myself 
my beautiful girl must have some more 
pretty things so's to knock 'em all out an' 
do her mother proud, so when Mrs. Flan- 
nery offered to buy my black silk dress that 
i was coin' to wear for yer graduation an' 
that i'Tl not be needin' now, it only takin' 
up room in the closet an' catchin' the dust, 
i was mighty glad of the chance. She's goin' 
to the letter carriers ball that Michael was 
goin' to take you to but which now he is 
goin' to take his mother instead. So enjoy 
the money my darlin' for know that your 
mother enjoys the thought of yer havin' 
it an' gettin' some good out of it more than 
she'd enjoy the dress that wasn't doin' her 
any good. Have a good time my love an' 
may the Lord keep you pure in mind and 
soul an' send you back soon contented an' 
happy in the everlasting love of your 

Mother. 
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SCENE III. 
A Rude Awakening and a Clearer VisiOHo 

Seagrove, the country home of the 
Daltons, was a large, rambling old man- 
sion of the colonial style of architec- 
ture. It was always filled with a crowd 
of merry-makers, the Daltons being 
known far and wide for their Southern 
hospitality, and the lavish wealth which 
made possible such magnificent display. 

A tally-ho drove noisily up the 
shady avenue to the wide front porch 
of the house. Mrs. Dalton and 
Reggie sat on the top seat, and Mrs. 
Dalton drove. She was a splendid 
whip, and had perfect control over 
the four-in-hand. 

Reggie's eyes sparkled with admi- 
ration and suppressed enthusiasm, as he 
watched her cooly and courageously 
guiding the prancing steeds through 



narrow, perilous, hilly roads, to the 
smoother paths of safety. What cared 
he for the merry, chattering group of 
young people behind him. Here was 
his ideal woman, mature, magnificent, 
in the full bloom of radiant woman- 
hood. She possessed for him in full 
force the fascination so often wielded 
by elderly women over young men. 
His blood coursed madly through his 
veins at her mere presence. If she 
smiled on him — sought his advice on 
the particular arrangement of an enter- 
tainment, or showed, as she often did, 
the marked favor and esteem in which 
she held him, he was raised to the 
seventh heaven of bliss. 

Mrs. Dalton was a widow, fair, 
fascinating, and nearly fifty; but she 
looked not more than thirty. Her 
penchant for youth extended to many 
of the young men of her acquaint- 
ance. 

Reggie was the most favored of all. 
He had a reputation for wild escapades, 
which she found extremely alluring. 



He was young, fascinating, and wealthy. 
In her opinion Reggie deserved to be 
favored. 

The young college roue had been 
satiated with young girls, before he 
had arrived at his majority. They now 
palled on him. He found them ex- 
tremely senseless, inane, uninteresting. 
He had himself run the entire gamut 
of certain knowledge. He wanted a 
woman J — a woman of the world, — 
mature, experienced, one who could 
teach him something. He found that 
woman in Mrs. Dalton. The fact that 
she was old enough to be his mother 
did not in the least disconcert him. 
Indeed that fact never occurred to him 
— all he knew, or cared for, was that he 
was supremely happy in her presence, 
that it was a joy to listen to her worldly 
wisdom, delivered in her musical, culti- 
vated tones; that her fascinations had 
bewitched him, and that he was her 
abject slave. 

At first he had been attracted to 
Elva, but Mrs. Dalton had wisely 
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steered her daughter's future career into 
other channels. Under her management, 
Elva's engagement to a wealthy old mil- 
lionaire had already been announced, 
Reggie had not been smitten seriously 
enough to regret this arrangement ; 
indeed, he had been rather glad, for 
now he could devote his entire atten- 
tions to his elderly Circe. 

Beatrice Mariner was one of the 
merry house party, and with sickening 
despair she saw in Reggie's diverted 
attention the ruin of all her hopes and 
aspirations. She had been received 
into the fold with a hearty welcome 
that was most gratifying, and upon 
being told that Reggie was already in- 
stalled at Seagrove, her secret exultation 
had been great. She mentally resolved 
to conquer, and before long to bring 
her plans to a succcessful issue. 

What was her surprise, her chagrin, 
and bitter humiliation, to find such a 
change in the condition of affairs ! 
Reggie had been unaffectedly glad to 
see her again. He was all that was 



attentive, courteous, and friendly ; but 
not in the least lover-like. He seemed 
to have completely forgotten his ar- 
dent attitude of class-day, and the 
encouraging warmth that had so 
raised her hopes and plans for the 
future. 

Although Beatrice entered into the 
continuous round of pleasure with evi- 
dent zest and enthusiasm, the great dis- 
appointment robbed her of all real 
enjoyment. She felt lonely and miser- 
able, despite the crowd of merry-makers 
around her. 

One afternoon, when the entire 
house-party of young people had gone 
out driving, she pleaded a headache as 
an excuse for remaining at home. In 
reality she wished time to mend her 
white gloves for the evening's wear. 
With her work in hand, she sought a 
secluded part of the porch, where she 
was hidden from the casual observer by 
a huge mass of palms and ferns. She 
was intent on her thoughts, till a mur- 
mur of approaching voices roused her. 
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Well she recognized them as belong- 
ing to Mrs, Dalton and Reggie. 

They had evidently returned earlier 
than the others, and had sauntered into 
the cool, deserted parlor. From her 
posture on the porch, Beatrice could, 
without moving, look through the 
open window into the room, and dis- 
tinctly hear every word that was ut- 
tered. 

Beatrice could not move without 
being discovered, and to make her pres- 
ence known, would, under the circum- 
stances, have meant embarrassment for 
all concerned. Thus she was forced to 
eavesdropping, and experienced the 
portion meted out to all listeners. It 
is doubtful if she would have moved 
could she have safely done so, for she 
had a vital interest in the happenings 
and discourse in the parlor, and felt 
she had a moral right to listen. 

Mrs. Dalton was seated in a low 

fauteuil. In her fluffy white gown 

she looked a picture of radiant, girlish 

loveliness. The subdued lights of 
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the parlor, the dull, golden glow of the 
dying sun that struggled through the 
foliage of the piazza, and crept in 
through the window, threw soft lights 
and shadows over everything. The 
lines of age, though tender, but which 
refused to give way to massage or cos- 
metics, and which showed rather plainly 
in broad daylight, were entirely ob- 
scured by the subdued tints of Nature's 
late afternoon. Her large, dark eyes 
had the glow and brilliancy of youth, 
and now rested with loving tenderness on 
the kneeling figure of the young man, 

Reggie could not have defined his 
feelings. Indeed he was conscious of 
nothing but a supreme happiness, a 
delicious delirium, which this woman 
inspired. He had been sitting beside 
her, but now he slid to a kneeling 
posture at her feet, while he flung his 
arms about her waist with a passionate 
abandon, or rather the abandon of 
passion. 

" I love you — I love you,** he was 
saying in low, rapt tones, " You must 
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not allow this absurd whim of yours to 
come between us/' 

" But it is no absurd whim, Reggie," 
she answered, **it is an odd twenty- 
five years or so. Why, I am old 
enough to be your mother." 

"What does it matter?" he cried, 
covering her jeweled hands with kisses. 
" What is age to love ? It is the in- 
tensity of the passion that counts ! We 
love each other, — everything else must 
be — is — subservient ! We love — 
that is all ! " 

He arose from his kneeling position, 
and drew the sensuous, yielding form 
into a close embrace. The tender, 
languorous look in her eyes seemed to 
madden him, and he rained passionate 
kisses on her face. 

"You will be mine, my love, my 
wife," he cried, triumphantly. 

She struggled from his arms. 

" I cannot," she expostulated. " I 
should be ridiculed, laughed at ! The 
disparity of years is too great ! " 

"And yet you sanctioned the be- 
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txothal of Elva and a man more than 
twice her years. What's the differ- 
ence ? ** 

"It's — it's different with a man/' 
she said slowly; "a woman ages more 
rapidly, — at least that's the opinion 
of the world ! A man at my age is 
considered to be in his prime, and 
eligible in the eyes of most young girls. 
That's the opinion of the world we 
live in, and living in it we must re- 
spect its laws and opinions ! " 

" Let us live in a world of our 
own," he murmured, fervently. 

She laughed a low, musical, rippling, 
contented laugh. How she did like 
this youthful admirer of hers, with his 
romantic, impetuous love-making. 

"If I — if I did consent, our case 
would not be the first on the list," she 
said. 

" Nor the last, while there are men 
with brains," he added hastily. 

" Oh, Reggie, of what do you accuse 
yourself," laughed Mrs. Dalton, with 
feigned reproach. 
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" I am not accusing myself! I am 
praising you. I am a man of discern- 
menty wisdom^ brains^ because I have 
chosen the most adorable of women ! " 
cried Reggie, triumphantly. 

" And yet, less than a month ago you 
made it plainly obvious to all who 
cared to look, and to a great many 
who didn't care, that your most 

* adorable of women' was quite an- 
other person. You seemed * gone ' 
beyond redemption on Elva*s class- 
mate, Beatrice Mariner.'* 

"Oh, nonsense!" cried Reggie in 
tones that made the listener on the 
piazza actually tremble. " Nice, clever 
little girl, and all that, but such a 

* bluff' ! I knew something was wrong 
from the very first, and I was just 
interested enough to find out. When I 
did, of course it was all up — with her 
I mean ; for I wasn't serious a minute 
anyway. Fancy springing from such 
a source, and having such people about 
one. It was really too awful and 
ludicrous for anything, and yet pathetic 
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withaL I tell you what, I pitied the 
girl from the bottom of my heart — 
good, honest people, and all that, but 
not one of our kind — you know ! " 

**Why? Because they are good, 
honest people ? *' laughed Mrs. Dalton, 
with a note of irony. 

"Well, you know what I mean. 
All right in their way, but different 
from what we are, in life, habits, cus- 
toms. That girl is certainly a wonder 
to be able, so long and successfully, to 
put up such a * bluff* ! I admire her 
exceedingly for her courage." 

"I admire her and like her,'* de- 
clared Mrs. Dalton, enthusiastically, 
" and although what you have told me 
about her origin and her people sur- 
prises me very much, I for one shall 
not change my attitude towards her. 
Indeed, I shall give her all the advan- 
tages in my power, and see that she 
marries well. She ought to have 
a footing in the life that she longs 
for, and I shall do all I can to 
help her gain it. She shall never know 
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from me that I am in possession of her 
secret ! " 

"Nor from me/' said Reggie, eagerly, 
" I wouldn't have told a living soul 
but yourself. I thought it was your 
duty to know, as you were her hostess, 
and my — love! '* 

Once more he embraced her. Then 
arm in arm they left the drawing-room, 
while the girl on the piazza sat dazed, 
stupified, and horror stricken. 

In merry, laughing groups she saw 
the guests return from the afternoon's 
outing. 

The sun had gone down completely, 
leaving an aftermath of dull golden 
glow merging into soft purple. With 
a sinking heart, but a smiling face, 
Beatrice re-entered the house to join 
the merry throng. 
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SCENE IV. 
Materialism and Idealism. 

Mrs. Dalton kept her word. Be- 
fore Beatrice had been in the house 
a month she had, under the careful 
espionage of the hostess, followed Elva's 
example, in the acceptance of an elderly 
suitor. She became engaged to old 
Colonel Van Strom whose estates 
adjoined Seagrove. 

The colonel was a childless old 
widower, a man about town, reported 
fabulously wealthy, and known as a 
connoisseur of wine, woman, song, and 
in fact all the good things of life. 

From the very first moment that he 
had beheld Beatrice, he was attracted 
and charmed by her youth, beauty, and 
talents. While the iaintest chance re- 
mained of capturing Reggie, Beatrice 
had hardly deigned to notice her elderly 
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admirer. After the drawing-room epi- 
sode, however, to which she had been 
a humiliated and heart-wrung witness, 
she changed her views and tactics most 
materially. The delighted colonel re- 
ceived the most encouraging smiles. 
Mrs. Dalton looked on approvingly, 
and was highly pleased. With such 
adroitness and subtlety did she bring 
her influence to play, that the engage- 
ment of Beatrice and the colonel was 
publicly announced, and arrangements 
for a speedy wedding were instituted. 

Beatrice was seated on the cool, vine- 
clad piazza one sultry afternoon. The 
tennis-court below was occupied with 
flying figures, in white duck suits. She 
had been asked to join, but being in 
one of her abstract moods, and decry- 
ing the heat as an enemy to exertion, 
had pleaded off. 

She was an attractive picture as she 
leaned back in her willow rocker, her 
dainty, cool, white muslin gown accent- 
uating the delicate, high-bred loveliness 
of her face. The afternoon sunbeams 
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played about her auburn hair, bringing 
out the exquisite golden tints of her 
"crowning glory.'* Ever and anon 
the elms fanned a gentle, cooling breeze 
into her face, and lifted the clinging 
tendrils of hair from her brow. 

She gazed meditatively over the great 
stretch of lawn before the house to the 
shady avenue beyond, and thence to 
the strip of blue sea in the distance. 
She neither heeded nor hc^ard the hila- 
rious shouts of the players on the tennis 
court, nor did she see the merry, laugh- 
ing groups on the lawn. She was ob- 
livious to the individual beauties of 
Nature's panorama that stretched out 
before her half-closed, dreamy eyes, — 
the various and exquisite verdant tints 
of the country expanse, merging into 
the deep blue waters in the distance, 
and seemingly rolling up to meet the 
lighter blue of the sparkling, brilliant 
canopy of the heavens. None of these 
appealed to the girl. Indeed, she 
looked with unseeing eyes. The har- 
monious whole produced an involun- 
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tary soothing effect ; but her heart was 
not glad, for it did not blend with glo- 
rious, smiling Nature. Her heart was 
heavy within her. Was it the dim 
foreboding of a coming disaster that 
caused the heaviness of heart and dulled 
her senses to the beauties about her ? 
Was it the forecast of impending dan- 
ger that enveloped her in its gloom, 
and caused that inner turbulence of 
mind and soul ? Or was it merely an 
assault of her old enemy, — tempera- 
ment, — or, as her mother was wont 
to call it, "a fit of the education 
blues"? 

The girl had gained her desire. 
Her long-cherished hope of wealth and 
social supremacy was about to be real- 
ized. She would soon be firmly estab- 
lished in the circle which she had 
viewed so longingly and enviously from 
the distance. 

And yet — where was the anticipated 
exuberance, the infinite joy that should 
attend the maturity of her plans — the 
realization of her dreams of bliss? 



Where was the expected happiness and 
supreme satisfaction that should have 
animated her very thoughts ? She was 
vaguely disturbed — troubled.- She 
knew she ought to be happy. She 
knew with equal positiveness that 
she was as far as ever removed from 
real happiness. Then a horrible con- 
sciousness forced itself upon her. Was 
it her awful fate to be ever dissatisfied, 
ever longing, ever unhappy ? 

Then she began to wonder as to the 
cause of it all, and as to what was really 
the matter with her. None of the 
people about her had the "education 
blues,** although all had been as well 
educated as she ! But no ! Education 
was not a matter of money ! They 
were not as well educated as she ! 
Education was a matter of tempera- 
ment ! There were fine possibilities 
in her nature which the others did 
not possess, nor dream of. A close ap- 
plication to learning, to the classics, 
had clearly defined these possibilities. 
Would the opportunity ever come to 
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mature this budding promise to glo- 
rious full bloom ? 

Beatrice had read, and thought, and 
studied. She had absorbed from col- 
lege life all the college opportunities 
and advantages. She had graduated 
with a " magna cum lauded Mentally 
she had pinned the blue ribbon with its 
golden letters **pour le merite ** across her 
bosom. She was proud of her achieve- 
ments. Now she began to realize why 
she had been so truly happy in college ! 
Not because of the high social position 
she had held among her classmates, nor 
the transition from poverty and obscur- 
ity to position and affluence ; but be- 
cause of the mere fact that her college 
life had placed before her, with daily 
regularity, certain duties, usually arduous 
work, which most of her classmates 
had shirked. Joyfully she had applied 
herself to her task. Day after day she 
had carried with her the supreme satis- 
faction born of the knowledge of duty 
faithfully and earnestly accomplished. 
She had always done her work to the 
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very best of her knowledge and ability. 
She had always been blithe and happy ; 
but it was only now that she could 
fully appreciate and understand the true 
cause of her happiness. 

Beatrice had never been given to 
theorizing. Practical materialism and 
common sense, rather than sentiment, 
had been her forte. Towards the end 
of her senior year at college, the girl 
had resolved on a course for the future 
which now gave promise of a speedy 
realization. She advanced to herself 
the same argument — that as her 
mother had toiled to give her the ad- 
vantages she had enjoyed at college, 
she must, in turn, avail herself of her 
opportunities and make her future 
secure. She had told herself that noth- 
ing could be accomplished without 
money — that a woman's only happiness 
lay in the gayeties and luxuries that 
money could afford. And now she 
was discovering her mistake. 

Great wealth, as Beatrice saw it in 
the Dalton home, seemed to serve but 
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one purpose — to satiate the appetite, 
to quell desire, to dull all the joys of 
life, and to bring low and cast into the 
dust the most holy and sacred of hu- 
man emotions. Those who were not 
utterly blase^ spent their days in a mad 
pursuit of pleasures, and of new sensa- 
tions. At thirty they had exhausted 
the entire gamut of human emotions, 
and were tired of life. 

Beneath the veneer of materialism 
and social sordidness which Beatrice 
had adopted, lay a world of tenderness, 
of pure and lofty sentiment, and a 
nature that was constantly soaring 
among the clouds of ideal aspiration. 
In her heart of hearts she despised her- 
self for what she was about to do. 
She was fast losing her self-respect, 
and therefore her peace of mind and 
happiness. She was about to sell her- 
self as the slaves of the East were sold, 
— so many gold pieces for their equiv- 
alent in flesh. 

What mattered it to her that polite 
society called it an advantageous mar- 
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riage, and a " splendid catch/* Beatrice 
could not reconcile herself to these 
terms. Her finer nature not only re- 
belled at the hypocrisy, but revealed to 
her the true situation in all its abhor- 
rence and degradation. She was going 
to give her pure young self into the 
keeping of this old rouey who was will- 
ing to pay any price for her youthful 
charms. He had the wealth to pur- 
chase rare tapestries and paintings, 
blooded horses and dogs, or anything 
in fact, that pleased his fancy. Why 
not, then, purchase the woman he 
desired? An old saying of his had 
been accepted as a standard motto at 
his club, and was highly respected as 
coming from an arbiter ekgentarium^ 
and a connoisseur. 

" Every woman has her price ! It's 
either money, jewels, position, or a 
marriage certificate. If you want her, 
give her her price. That's all that is 
necessary ! " 

This saying had reached Beatrice's 
ears. Of course he had not been heard 
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to repeat it since his acquaintance with 
her. Indeed, his manner was exceed- 
ingly courtly, deferential, and lover- 
like, but his approach caused the girl 
to shudder. She despised him most 
heartily while she smiled at him most 
sweetly, and soon she discovered that 
she hated herself even more than she 
hated him. 

The colonel's repeated and passionate 
avowals of love, humiliated her beyond 
conception. 

"This viper prates to me of love, 
as if he knew or had the slightest con- 
ception of the meaning of that holy 
word,*' thought the girl bitterly, and 
with unutterable scorn. "What a 
vulgarization of love ! And yet,** she 
was bound to admit, " with his standard 
of womanhood, and his knowledge of 
the women of his acquaintance, can 
he be blamed for his crude, his vulgar 
summing up of womanly qualities. 
And I — I am no better than the rest. 
I am plainly demonstrating that fact 1 
He knows I do not love him. How 
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could I? What is there, what can 
there be in common between us? He 
knows and is satisfied that I am selling 
myself — body and soul — for jewels, 
and fine clothes, and the wherewith to 
entertain his friends ! I am no better 
than the lowest of my sex ! I am 
selling myself — even as they! A 
marriage ceremony cannot make me 
that man's wife if I do not love 
him!** 

It was fortunate for Beatrice that 
she could not often indulge herself in 
the melancholy mania which such 
thoughts threatened to produce. By 
force of circumstances, and her sur- 
rounding conditions, she was obliged 
to smile and make merry with the 
rest of the party, often against her 
inclinations, and as the result of bring- 
ing to bear a self-control which was at 
times absolutely heroic. 

Her mopd was broken in upon by 
Elva, who ran up the steps to the 
piazza, and threw herself into a rustic 
seat near Beatrice. 



She was followed by Mrs. Dalton 
and Reggie, who passed her and entered 
the house. Elva was flushed and ex- 
cited, and fanned herself vigorously, 
more to hide her nervousness and sup- 
pressed indignation, than to gain a 
cooling breeze. 

Beatrice vaguely guessed the cause 
of the excitement. She looked at her 
friend with sympathetic attention. For 
a few moments Elva remained silent. 
Then her overburdened heart was re- 
vealed to Beatrice. 

" Can you guess what has hap- 
pened ? " she inquired, in a voice which 
she vainly tried to steady. 

Beatrice made no reply, but took one 
of Elva's hands into her own and patted 
it gently, and understandingly. 

" Mamma is going to marry Reggie 
Bolton ! " burst out Elva, with tears of 
vexation.. " Did you ever hear of any- 
thing so utterly vile and absurd, Beatie ? 
Just fancy ! My prospective husband 
is nearly old enough to be the grand- 
father of my prospective stepfather ! ** 
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" But my dear, age is not a matter of 
years/* said Beatrice, soothingly. 

" Neither is love ! " retorted Elva, 
angrily. 

" But true love should be — is — not 
only a matter of years, but of eternity! ** 

" How you do talk, Beatie ! '" cried 
Elva^ in tones of ill clad sarcasm. 

Beatrice flushed painfully. 

"Those are my inmost convic- 
tions ! " she said, slow^ly. 

Elva laughed somewhat scornfully. 
" YouVc a veritable oases in the desert," 
she said. " The trouble is you're not 
convincing — ^that is — pardon me — 
dear, your actions belie your theory. 
Don't make me believe you're senti- 
mental. You have too much common 
sense and practicability in your nature." 

"Are sense and sentiment never agree- 
able?" 

"They seldom affiliate! It isn't 
the sentiment — or rather the lack of 
it in this situation that disturbs me. 
It's the absurdity!" 

"But it's ^ smart' to be absurd! 
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People vie with each other in being 
absurd these days/' said Beatrice, sooth- 
ingly, 

" One doesn't like to see one's own 
mother absurd, despite the prevailing 
fashion/' cried Elva, spiritedly. " Reg- 
gie is only temporarily infatuated, as 
is the case when a young man £sills in 
love with an old woman. It can't 
last! Reggie will lead her an awful 
time of it, and in the end probably 
desert her. Then I shall have mamma 
on my hands again, just when I am be- 
ginning to enjoy myself 1 " 

An involuntary shudder passed over 
Beatrice, but Elva did not notice it. A 
thought of a loving little mother who 
was constantly thinking of and praying 
for her passed through Beatrice's mind. 
In that moment and ever after she felt 
herself infinitely richer than Elva, for 
she knew she possessed that of which 
the petted heiress knew nothing, and 
the existence of which she could but 
vaguely surmise — a true, disinterested, 
holy love. 
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Was it, then, wealth, and the diver- 
sion incidental to it, that vulgarized 
love, and made light of lofty sentiment? 
Did wealth always widen domestic ties 
and eliminate family affections? Did 
worldly interest, begotten of wealth, 
always supersede home and heart in- 
terest ? Beatrice wondered vaguely 
whether such was the rule, or merely 
the exception of her unfortunate expe- 
rience. 

«< I suggested to mother that she take 
old 'Fluke,' while I would care for 
Reggie," continued Elva, irrelevantly. 
'* It would so have facilitated matters, 
and been a much more decent arrange- 
ment. I expect mamma won't speak 
to me for a week. And yet — I think 
I am getting the best part of the bar- 
gain, withal. I shall be an old man's 
darling, while mamma will be a young 
man's slave. I shall wield the sceptre 
always, and ' Fluke ' be only too glad to 
do my bidding, to execute my com- 
mands. I shall go everywhere, do as 
I like, and ' Fluke ' must dance attend- 
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ance on my whims, and disappear at 
my orders. Such are the advantages 
of marrying an old man ! " 

"Yes — such are the advantages," 
repeated Beatrice, slowly. 

"Such are the advantages you will 
enjoy,'* said Elva, with a sly wink. 

"The contemplation of those pro- 
spective advantages should make me 
very happy ! '' 

" They should, indeed,'* assented 
Elva. 

Beatrice leaned over towards her 
friend, and looked into her eyes with 
a long, searching gaze. Her suppressed 
emotions threatened to give way. She 
lost some of her self-control, for her 
eyes filled with tears. The frivolous 
smile vanished from Elva's face. She 
closed her eyes, and a sigh escaped her. 

" They do not make me happy, Elva, 
dear," said Beatrice, in low, tense 
tones. " Tm a creature of moods and 
emotions, and when I am alone I fre- 
quently give way to them. I have 
known some very unhappy moments, 
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but never have I known such continual, 
such exquisite misery as I have endured 
silently, and with a smiling face, since 
the advent of my engagement with the 
colonel ! " 

This startling and unexpected de- 
claration should have surprised and 
alarmed Elva Dalton. It did neither. 
She kept her eyes cast down, and 
vouchsafed no answer. 

For some moments there was silence, 
Beatrice leaned back in her chair, and 
her sad eyes roved over the fields and 
meadows to the patch of blue water in 
the distance. 

" On the outskirts of this village, near 
Jeffries* Crossing, is a little utility 
shop,'* continued Beatrice, slowly. 
Elva looked up, curiously. "When I 
first came here I arrived on an earlier 
train than what you had expected. 
While waiting for the carriage, I 
entered the little utility shop close by. 
In a curtained alcove behind the coun- 
ter, sat a young woman with an infant 
at her breast. Another little tot, fat, 
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rosy, healthy, was leaning against her 
knee. The young woman had not 
noticed my entrance, and I saw — un- 
seen, A more beautiful picture of 
supreme happiness, of holy joy, never 
met my gaze. All I could think of 
was Boticelli's Madonna ! 

^' After a while she noticed me, 
started up, and came forward with out- 
stretched hand and joyful greeting. 
Judge of my surprise when I recognized 
in her an old schoolmate of my child- 
hood. Soon we were chatting together 
as in the old days. She told me that 
shortly after I had left home for college 
she had married the man she loved, had 
borne him two children, and that they 
were all supremely happy and con- 
tented. Her husband was a brakeman 
on the train on which you had expected 
me. She kept the little utility shop, 
' for fun,' she explained, because it was 
fun to help him, and because she could 
be near the station, where he might 
run in for dinner, and spend every 
spare moment with his little family. 



'* They had a modest income, and a 
modest little home, but love trans- 
formed the place to a palace, and made 
the brakeman a king in her fond ima- 
ginations. 

"This girl had, as I remembered, 
always longed for a college education. 
In reply to my questioning, she laughed 
a rippling laugh of utter contentment. 
* When I found the man I loved, it 
did not take much to convince me that 
I could gain a higher education in 
the experience of a happy wife and 
mother ! ' 

"Then the train arrived, and your 
carriage. Her husband rushed into 
the shop to spend the five minutes' stop 
of the train. A strong, stalwart, manly 
fellow with health and happiness beam- 
ing from his face. Never shall I for- 
get the look in his eyes that found an 
answering gleam in the tender gaze of 
his wife, as he clasped her and the two 
little ones in his embrace. ^ My 
blessed trinity,' he murmured. Thus 
I saw them, clasped in each other's 
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arms, as the carriage rolled away, and 
shut them from my view. Thus I 
shall always see them 1 When I long 
for a picture of real happiness, I conjure 
up that vision. Then my disappoint- 
ment in men and affairs — abates some- 
what. Then I have renewed faith and 
— hope/' 

"That all sounds very well/* said 
Elva, meditatively, "but shorn from 
the glamour of romance with which 
you infest the scene, and what have 
you ? Poor people eking out an exist- 
ence for a lot of squally children, and 
nothing before them but work, work, 
work." 

" And it's work that makes life worth 
living, especially the work for a loved 
one,*' said Beatrice, enthusiastically. 
"Think of the infinite satisfaction of 
sitting down to an evening meal, tired 
with honest toil, the faces of your loved 
ones beaming upon you. The knowl- 
edge that you are toiling for them and 
sweetening their lives, inspires you with 
an added enthusiasm, a new vitality, a 
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great joy in life. Self sacrifice and the 
joy of sharing, — these are life and 
love ! '' 

" And why can they not be enjoyed 
by the rich as well as the poor ?** 

•* I don't know why they cannot ! I 
do know, however, that they are not ! 
The inevitable result of unlimited 
wealth seems to be unlimited selfish- 
ness, and death to human sympathy. 
The poor help each other, sympathize 
with each other — love each other. 
The rich — well — I need not say 
what you know.** 

"You talk as if you had studied 
social conditions in the slums of great 
cities,'* said Elva, curiously. " What 
do you know of social strife and pov- 
erty ? You cannot know or sympathize 
with the poor any more than I.'* 

Mrs. Dalton had kept her word, 
then, and Elva was far from guessing. 
A hot flush mounted to Beatrice's 
cheek. 

" While I have not experienced pov- 
erty, I have, nevertheless, seen much of 
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it — enough to understand and sympa- 
thize/' she said, slowly. 

Truly she had never experienced 
poverty. Her dear, hard-working, lov- 
ing parents had always denied them- 
selves even the necessities of life, that 
she might enjoy the luxuries. The hot 
tears started to her eyes, and a lump 
rose in her throat. She thought of her 
mother, and her heart went out to her 
in overwhelming love, and sympathy, 
and gratitude. 

The contrast between the sordid 
magnificence so devoid of sentiment, 
that surrounded her, and the humble 
home with the red plush furniture and 
the atmosphere of love, had worked a 
positive revelation in the girl. Never 
had she so thoroughly loved and ad- 
mired the hard-working, heroic little 
woman at home — nor could she in 
any other way have become so thor- 
oughly cognizant of her sterling worth. 
Her mother appeared to her as an angel 
of purity, and goodness, and love. 

** What do you mean by the joys of 
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sharing which you say we may never 
experience?*' said Elva, presently, in 
an injured tone. ** I am sure mamma 
never fell short of her income, that I 
did not share my allowance with her, 
and glad of the opportunity of helping 
her out of a difficulty/* 

"The joy of sharing is born of an 
inner cord of sympathy existing only 
between those who truly love each 
other. The sorrows shared with a 
loved one are sorrows divided by two. 
The joys thus shared are multiplied by 



two." 



**An admirable example of higher 
mathematics,** said Elva, and she smiled 
sweetly on Beatrice. 

" That is why it is so desirable that 
love be the primary consideration in 
marriage. Love — not money — is all 
important ! ** 

"We have talked all round in a 
circle, and now we are again at the 
point whence we started,*' laughed Elva. 
"We two are marrying for love and 
money. The men have the love — and 
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we get the money. It will average 
all right. Splendid arrangement, and 
another example in mathematics I '" 

" We cannot afford to take a careless 
average in such a vitally important mat- 
ter," said Beatrice, with a sad smile. 

"You are fearfully depressed this 
afternoon,'' said Elva, suddenly. " You 
must be happy among us, and try to 
take a more cheerful view of things. 
You remember that stuff we had to 
absorb about the superiority of mind 
over matter ? Put it into practice, dear. 
You know what old 'Scrubs' used to 
say. * Things are not as they are — 
but as they appear to us ! ' " 

Beatrice was thinking. " Would 
that I had allowed mind to reign over 
matter ! I should not be here now, 
but be at home helping mother, and 
repaying her for all she has done for 
me, by lifting her burden in her old 
age." Aloud she said : 

** * Scrubs' ' doctrines were all right in 
college, and were splendid topics for 
argument, and the correct use of Eng- 
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lish. He could never demonstrate 
them as applied therapeutics, however. 
With all due respects to * Scrubs ' and 
his teachings, I fear they will never 
make life an easy proposition — at 
least— not for me/' 

A farmer's carryall was rumbling at 
a mad pace along the highway, raising 
clouds of dust in its way. When it 
turned into the shady avenue leading 
to the Dalton mansion, both girls 
started from their seats, Elva with an 
amused smile on her face, and Beatrice 
with vague apprehension and a sudden 
oppressiveness tugging at her heart. 

"Some mistake, probably," laughed 
Elva. " What a funny looking rig ! 
How it jolts ! I must get mamma to 
engage it some afternoon for our party. 
Wouldn't it be heaps of fun ! " 

Comedy and tragedy, laughter and 
tears, are constantly brushing shoulders. 
The vehicle that rumbled up to 
the door was indeed an amusing 
spectacle. A lanky youth, with 
frowsy, light hair, upon which reposed 
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a crownless straw hat, through which 
his hair protruded, and his lengthy 
proportions wrapped in skin-tight, 
checkered overalls, drove the emaciated, 
rickety old shay, whose bones creaked 
in unison and sympathy with the wheels 
of the carryall to which it had been 
wedded for nearly a decade. 

The team stopped in front of the 
door, and out climbed a young man, 
tall, straight, and broad shouldered. He 
paid the boy his fee — the carryall re- 
ceded to the highway, and the young 
man, hat in hand, advanced towards 
the piazza. 

** Fine looking chap, handsome, and 
manly,'* said Elva, admiringly, "I won- 
der who he is ? '* 

The young man's progress towards 
the young ladies on the piazza was re- 
tarded by a servant. 

He presented his card and begged to 
see Miss Mariner. With the blunder 
that is as incomprehensible as it is 
common of her kind, the servant 
proceeded straight to Miss Elva with 
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the young man's card. She read 
aloud : 

" Michael Flannery ! " 

" What a plebian name ! '* she said, 
in disgusted accents. '*So handsome 
and gentlemanly-looking too ! I de- 
clare it's too bad ! I wonder what he 
wants! If mamma were here she'd 
soon find out. She's not so particular 
about names, if their owners are young 
and handsome ! Why, Beatrice, what 
is the matter ? You are ill ! " 

At the mention of the name on the 
card, Beatrice had started up, wild eyed 
and pale to the very lips. She swayed 
as a reed in the storm. Try as she 
would, she could not control herself. 

Michael Flannery, the neighbor's 
son — why had he come here, what 
did he want ? Did he bring ill-tidings? 
Had something happened at home? — 
These thoughts flashed with lightning- 
like rapidity through the girl's brain. 

"I — I once knew someone by that 
name," she stammered. " Perhaps he 
has come to see me." 
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" It was Miss Mariner he called for/' 
said the maid, with tardy remembrance. 

Beatrice excused herself in a muffled 
tone, and advanced towards the young 
man. 

" Miss Mariner/' he said, in soft, 
gentle accents, keeping the hand she 
had extended in his strong clasp, 
" may I have a word with you in pri- 
vate?" 

She led him into the deserted rose 
arbor in the rear of the house, where 
they could talk unobserved. She was 
in an agony of suspense. She cared not 
for discovery, for she knew Mrs. Dalton 
was in possession of her secret, and 
would help her should difficulties arise. 
Her apprehension was caused wholly 
by fear of ill-tidings from home. The 
thought that some ill had befallen 
her mother, caused her very heart- 
strings to tighten. She tottered across 
the lawn, and fell breathlessly into a 
seat in the rose arbor. 

The man's troubled face and the ten- 
der sympathy beaming from his eyes, 
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confirmed her suspicions. She could 
only gasp. 

" Is everything well at home ? Is — 
is my mother — well ? ** 

"I — I fear to tell you/' he said 
slowly, hesitatingly. Then he leaned 
over her and placed his arm in a strong, 
protecting, brotherly fashion about her 
waist. 

" You must go back with me on the 
next train. The carryall will return 
for us in ten minutes to take us back to 
the station. You are needed at home !'* 

"You are keeping something from 
me,'* cried Beatrice, starting up, wildly. 
" What is it ? Tell me, in pity's name, 
is my mother ill ? " 

"Your mother is — well,'* said the 
man in husky tones. 

"And happy ?'* 

" And happy ! " 

" Then why are you come ? Surely, 
you have not sought me out for your 
own sake! You have brought me a 
message from home. What is it? 
Tell me at once! Suspense is more 
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killing than the most awful convic- 
tions. Tell me again that my mother 
is well and happy ! " 

The young man's strong, handsome 
features worked convulsively for a mo- 
ment. Then a suspicious moisture 
dimmed his eyes. He strengthened 
his hold on the girl, and drew her 
closer into his sheltering embrace. 
Then he murmured softly, 

" Your mother is well — and happy." 

A sound like the rushing of waters 
filled the girl's ears. The world, and 
life, and light, suddenly faded from 
her eyes, and she felt herself sinking — 
sinking — into a bottomless pit of im- 
penetrable darkness. She lay a heavy, 
dead weight in the man's arms. 

As our earthly physician administers 
chloroform to deaden the pain of a 
necessary and beneficial operation, so 
our Heavenly Physician mercifully ad- 
ministers unconsciousness to tide us 
over the poignancy of necessary pain. 



SCENE V. 

Concerning Love the Redeemer. 

For many weary weeks Beatrice 
tossed on a bed of sickness and suffer- 
ing. When she recovered she was 
but a shadow of her former self. She 
sat by the window in the familiar little 
parlor of her home, looking down on 
the throngs of children on the street, 
or allowing her eyes to rest on the 
window across the way, which was 
almost on a level with hers. The 
Flannerys lived over the way, and the 
lace curtains of their front room waved 
proudly in the occasional breeze that 
swept the hot, stuffy Democratic ward. 
The House of Flannery was nobly and 
ably represented on the street. A 
round half dozen of them lent their 
lusty voices to the general uproar, and 
by right of strength, unity, and num- 
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ber, proclaimed their support to the 
nation. 

Mrs. Flannery spent much of her 
time with Beatrice, consoling her and 
bringing her dainties and delicacies. 
Her favorite seat was the one opposite 
to Beatrice, by the window, where, 
while gossiping on the events of the 
day, she could, occasionally, glance 
down on her numerous progeny. At 
such times she would remark, proudly, — 

"Sure they're like steps o' stairs, 
God bless *em, and they lead straight 
to Heaven ! " 

The top-most stair was Michael, and 
Beatrice could not but blush at the 
train of thoughts suggested by his 
mother's fond, yet unconscious re- 
mark. 

How good he had been to her in 
her hour of needl She often won- 
dered vaguely what would have become 
of her, had it hot been for Michael. 
Not that she much cared! Beatrice 
was far beyond caring for anything con- 
cerning herself. She lived merely be- 
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cause the normal respiration of her 
heart forced her to live — not from 
choice or effort, not because of any in- 
terest in life — but solely because she 
could not die ! 

Michael had brought her home, had 
superintended the arrangements of her 
mother's funeral, had cared for and 
consoled the children, and had spent 
every spare moment, and she supposed, 
every spare penny, at her sick bed, 

Alas and alas ! what a home-coming 
hers had been ! That dear face that 
had been pressed to the window for a 
last sight of her, was not here to wel- 
come her. Where was the cheery 
smile, the happy voice with its humor- 
ous tone that was wont to ring through 
the house and infect with its gladness 
all weary hearts ? Where was the dear, 
toil-worn hand, that could so softly and 
gently soothe an aching brow ? Where 
was that great heart that was always 
overflowing with kindness and human 
sympathy? Where was the tender 
bosom upon which she could weep and 



relieve the pent-up agony of her aching 
heart? 

For hours Beatrice sat at the window 
gazing into space, with unseeing eyes. 
The noise and the turbulence in the 
street below affected her not, for it was 
but a faint and distant murmur in her 
ears. Everything to her was faint and 
distant — the people, her surroundings, 
— life itself. 

When she had first risen from her 
sick bed, she thought she had come 
from another world. She felt a firm 
conviction that she was to stay but a 
short time — too short a time to 
struggle or rebel. So she had been 
passive and patient. As the days and 
weeks stole by, and she lingered on, she 
knew she must stay longer than she 
wished, or felt that she had bargained 
for. 

But she did not lose patience. The 
spark of life was fanned into flame, 
and with renewed strength came a reali- 
zation of duty and responsibility that 
are a part of life. 



To the right of Flannery's house was 
a break in the tenement block, and this 
blessed interval allowed a glimpse of 
trees and green fields, and the distant 
horizon, from the cramped quarters of 
the Democratic ward. 

On this "blessed iritervar* Beatrice 
feasted her eyes, and allowed her im- 
agination to wander to a grave on 
which the earth had not yet firmly 
settled. That dear, sweet face was for- 
ever enshrined in her heart ; that blithe, 
lovely spirit had taken possession of her 
own. Then why mourn for that which 
is not dead, but will live forever ? The 
grave contained but a ruined castle. It 
had served its usefulness, and in its day 
been a source of pride and joy — but 
when its walls began to crumble, and 
prove unworthy of its beauteous tenant, 
the soul was glad to be released to seek 
its eternal lodgement in the higher 
spheres. 

Constant contemplation of death 
might possibly lead to morbidness ; but 
would not an occasional thought to 
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that inevitable end of our earthly career 
give us a better understanding and a 
higher and purer enjoyment of life ? 
Would not our usefulness and munifi- 
cence expand, and a larger and grander 
human sympathy and kindness fill our 
hearts and minds, if we could but occa- 
sionally remind ourselves that this life 
as we know it, is not all ? 

A finer and more general conscious- 
ness of our brief sojourn here, would 
make less numerous and scalding the 
tears that fall over a loved one's grave. 
We would then be more tender, more 
gentle, more patient and loving with 
our dear ones while they were with us, 
realizing the fickleness and uncertainty 
of life ; and that an angry word spoken 
to-day may be an undying regret to- 
morrow, because of the death angel 
who had come through the night, A 
kind word in life is better than a glow- 
ing obituary. 

Beatrice's undying regret was that 
she had not been as good and thought- 
ful a daughter as she might have been 



during her mother's life. That noble, 
self-sacrificing life taught a lesson and 
example which death served only the 
more to impress upon its followers. 
All her humble, hard working, joyless 
life had been given for her loved ones ; 
and when she had been too weary to 
continue the struggle, she succumbed 
to the merciful intervention of the 
Holy Spirit, for her well-earned rest. 

Beatrice determined to take up her 
mother's work, and do for her in death 
what she had neglected to do in life. 

At first, existence had looked to her 
a long and dreary blank, the passing of 
which she dared not think about. 
Now, as health and strength gradually 
but surely returned, the possibilities of 
renewed activity, energy, and usefulness 
occurred to her. 

She had her little brothers and sisters 
to care for. Her education might 
stand her in good stead, and perhaps be 
not such a misplaced education after 
all ! She could teach, and the financial 
remuneration would be considerably 
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more than is afForded by the various 
fields of employment in which girls of 
her station, even though lacking her 
ideals, engaged^ 

Beatrice's ideals had changed even as 
had her views of life. The tortures of 
mind and soul through which she had 
gone, had beautified her character. She 
had learned to prize true worth at its 
full value. The glitter of outside show 
no longer appealed to her, unless it was 
the reflected glory of the soul within. 
When Mrs. Flannery beckoned to her 
from the opposite window to tell her 
she had just sent her youngest represen- 
tative over with some clever contrivance 
of the culinary art, Beatrice would 
smile sadly, and say to herself, 

" I would rather walk over the col- 
lege campus on class-day with Mrs. 
Flannery, followed by the entire Demo- 
cratic ward, than drive with Mrs. Dal- 
ton in her carriage.** 

Not the aestheticism of former days, 
but a^theticism of a diflFerent and higher 
order. 
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Suffering and the consequent awaken- 
ing of human sympathy had wrought 
the change; and yet, who shall say 
that Love the Redeemer was not equally 
responsible ? 

Michael called every evening. With 
fine perception and exquisite delicacy, 
he anticipated her very thoughts and 
desires. He was a man of the people, 
a commoner, with a name which she 
would have ridiculed in former days. 
Now she called him St. Michael, and 
no hero of romance was more tender, 
more chivalrous, more worthy of the 
exalted pinnacle in a good woman*s 
heart. 

Quietly, patiently, unobtrusively, he 
attended her. His love and care sur- 
rounded her. Everywhere she found 
evidence of his solicitude and supreme 
love. 

He knew instinctively when to sit 
with her in sympathetic silence, and 
when to draw her into animated dis- 
cussion. Then she would wonder at 
his knowledge. He would temper his 
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logic with idyllic flights of his noble 
imagination. His mind was a veritable 
garden. From the most unproductive 
and bleakest of plots he seemed to 
gather the rarest exotics — which day 
by day he added to his mental garden. 

Beatrice marveled ! This young 
man had not gone to college, had in- 
deed enjoyed but little of school train- 
ing. She could not help mentally 
comparing him in his noble manhood, 
with his calm reasoning, his splendid 
intelligence and masterful mind, to 
Reggie, the fop, the rouiy the blot on 
college education ! 

Michael once read to her one of his 
political addresses. It was a master- 
piece of logic, passion, strength, and 
stirring eloquence. Tom had been at 
the meeting when it was delivered, and 
he never tired of telling Beatrice of the 
enthusiastic reception that Michael had 
received. Tom insisted with many 
others in calling Michael the **czar** 
of the Democratic ward ; and although 
Tom was naturally prejudiced in 
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Michaers favor, it was nevertheless 
predicted, with no little assurance, that 
Michael would be mayor some day, 
a prediction upon which realization 
Mrs. Flannery was not only willing to 
stake all her money, but also her very 
life. 

One evening, as Beatrice sat in a 
large rocker, with her little brother 
Billy in her arms, Michael entered. 
The tender look in his eyes deepened 
to reverence as he silently contemplated 
her. 

" I've been reading him to sleep,'* 
she whispered. 

He seated himself near her and laid 
his hand gently on the arm that clasped 
the little boy. Thus they sat silently 
for some moments. No word of love 
had even been spoken between them. 
The soul's desire had never been given 
verbal utterance. Where was the need, 
when the subtle and overpowering con- 
sciousness filled their hearts, and the 
sweet story was told by a glance of the 
eye, a touch of the hand ? 
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When he entered the room, a sense 
of gladness filled the girPs entire being, 
and thrilled her with a strange, sweet 
joy. The dim light of the lamp 
seemed to flare with borrowed bright- 
ness, and illumine the room with a 
great light. 

He was so strong and manly, and 
such a master of men — yet — when he 
approached her, he seemed to fear his 
own strength. His great love and 
reverence attenuated his features, and 
impressed upon them the look of re- 
fined sestheticism that is seen on the 
devoutee prostrate before a saint. 

"The evening is so pleasant,*' said 
Michael, softly, "the air is cool and 
balmy. Will you not come out and 
walk with me ? You have been con- 
fined to the house all day. Mother 
has told me. It will do you good 
to go.*' 

With an air of gentle authority, he 
took the sleeping boy from her arms, 
and placed him on a little cot in the 
adjoining chamber. Then he produced 



her hat and wrap. She insisted it was 
too warm for the latter, but he quietly 
placed it about her shoulders. 

" You know we are not very strong 
yet, physically, whatever we may be 
mentally,'* he said, gently, with a ten- 
der smile, " and being a very precious 
and necessary article, we must guard 
ourself very cautiously and carefully. 
Besides, I am master of the situation. 
If you will not wear the wrap, you shall 
not go walking with me ! ** 

She laughed softly. He caught his 
breath in perfect ecstacy. She had 
such a rare, sweet laugh. It sounded 
in his ears like the soft rippling of 
water over a bed of pebbles. It was 
as refreshing as a cooling spring on a 
sultry day. And she laughed so rarely, 
now, poor girl ! He congratulated 
himself on any successful attempt to 
produce the play of merriment about 
her features. 

They left the hot, stuffy Democratic 
ward far behind them, and rambled 
into the cool, sweetly scented, wooded 
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paths of a distant park. She told him 
of her plans for the future, and how she 
had resolved to enter the field of teach- 
ing as a means of livelihood for herself 
and the children. With sisterly frank- 
ness she said to him, 

"You might bring your political 
influence to bear in securing for me a 



situation.'* 



His answering tones were far from 
brotherly, however. With a strange 
tremor in his voice, he said, pressing 
her arm meaningly, and looking down 
into her eyes with a world of tenderness 
in his gaze, 

" I shall bring my political influence 
to bear in securing a position for myself 
first. You have it in your power to 
give me the position I covet with my 
very soul. I want a position for life, — 
a position in your heart ! " 

He sought a sylvan retreat, an ordi- 
nary park settee, closed in by a thick 
growth of shrubs and bushes. He 
placed her gently into it, wrapped the 
shawl more closely about her, and 
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waited patiently, but with palpitating 
heart, for her to speak. 

A heavy silence shrouded them in its 
sweet mysticism. The trees and bushes 
waved an occasional, noiseless obeisance 
to the balmy, fragrant breezes, as if sig- 
nalling to the sympathetic stars, glim- 
mering through the trees, the eternal 
message of love. 

A veritable lovers' paradise was this 
upon which the stars looked in mild 
approval. The same scene had probably 
been enacted in this spot for centuries. 
The same story had been whispered into 
countless willing ears, and had thrilled 
the hearts of countless thousands. Yet 
the stars never wearied of watching and 
listening. The same old story, yet 
ever new, ever sweet, and with each 
repetition fraught with a new mystery, 
a new significance, a new charm. 

Beatrice's heart thrilled with an 
overwhelming happiness. It seemed 
like sacrilege to break the holy silence 
with verbal utterance, while soul re- 
sponded to soul. 
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The mail guessed what was in her 
heart, for he placed himself beside her 
and took her hand in his own. He 
felt her answering pressure, and a mur- 
mur of praise and gratitude rose from 
his heart. He felt he had gained an 
overwhelming victory — that he had 
overcome the battlements that led to 
Heaven. 

" Thank God ! " he murmured, de- 
voutly. Then he placed his arm about 
her, and drew her yielding form closely 
and gently to his heart. He rested his 
cheek on the velvety softness of her 
cheek, and thus they sat in holy com- 
munion, one in heart and soul. 

Presently he murmured, "Are you 
happy, beloved ? *' 

The great light of love in his eyes 
was reflected in the tender gaze with 
which she regarded him. 

"Too happy and blessed," she an- 
swered, softly, her eyes shining with 
unshed tears. 

"The * position* is mine, then — 
the position for life,** he said, unsteadily, 
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and please Heaven I shall prove 
worthy of it, — through life and into 
eternity ! '' 

He pressed his lips tenderly and rev- 
erently, first to her brow^, then lowered 
them to her mouth in a long, passion- 
ate kiss. 




SCENE VI. 

Concerning True Marriage — The Affilia- 
tion of the Soul. 

They were married, and a fairer 
bride, or finer specimen of manhood, 
never trod the aisles of a church. The 
entire Democratic ward rose in a body, 
and wished them God-speed on their 
embarkation along the sea of matri- 
mony. 

And what a smooth sea it was, — 
and how happy they were, sailing 
calmly and peacefully on its smooth 
waters. He was captain of the bark 
by right of his superior experience and 
seamanship, as he had often remarked, 
with a happy laugh. She was content 
to be his first mate, to obey his loving 
orders, to stand by him in all sorts 
of weather, to love and help him in 
the life spent in her service. 



Thus the bark pursued her way 
along the calm, untroubled waters — 
and soon the captain was obliged to 
abdicate in favor of the little pilot who 
imperiously took his place at the helm. 
And the captain and the first mate felt 
themselves the happiest and most blessed 
of couples under Heaven, for a special 
benediction had been placed on their 
union. 

Beatrice's life conformed more nearly 
to cherished ideals, than does the lot of 
most mortals. A higher ordinance has 
decreed that 

"All that live must die. 
Passing through Nature to Eternity." 

Even as human life is fleeting, so is 
human perfection an unknown quality. 
The pictures conjured by a noble 
imagination are more beautiful than 
those visible to the naked eye. Thus 
anticipation will cause more happiness 
than realization, for the fondest dreams 
realized, are still vaguely unsatisfactory, 
inasmuch as our aesthetical selves can* 




not find supreme content and happiness 
in the imperfections of life. 

The same law maintains in nature. 
We gaze upon the painted reproduction 
of a landscape or rural scene created by 
the genius of a great artist. Our admi- 
ration is rapturous as we reflect upon 
the beauties of nature. There are the 
rolling meadows, the rippling brooks 
and rivulets, the majestic elms, the syl- 
van forests, the many hued blossoms, 
^uid in the distance the shadowy out- 
lines of hills and mountains whose 
ragged peaks seemingly pierce the vol- 
uminous clouds of blue canopy stretched 
over all, like the wings of a protecting 
angel. 

Our eyes rest with wistful longing on 
the fair picture. We wish to become 
part of it — to experience in truth the 
exhilarating sensations of which the 
picture is so rich in promise. For a 
realization of the artist's dream we 
wander into the country, to feast our 
eyes upon the unadulterated landscape 
— to live close to nature. 



There we find the same smiling 
skies, but the heat of the sun causes 
our brows to throb with pain. We 
repair to the sylvan retreat so alluring 
in the picture. As we come in close 
contact with Mother Earth, strange 
bugs and insects crawl about, afl?brding 
us but little peace or enjoyment. In 
the long, soft, dewy grass, which looks 
so inviting, are hidden dangerous and 
repelling reptiles. Most of the beauti- 
fully colored blossoms are either poison- 
ous, or contain the stinging thorns 
which are ever ready to draw our life 
blood, should we be tempted by their 
false, yet alluring beauty. 

Even the cow, without which no 
rural scene is truly complete, which 
appears in the picture to be a mild and 
affectionate creature, is apt to be in 
real life and actual encounter a most 
aggressive and vindictive animal. 

Thus we return from our country 
ramble — not happy, refreshed, and 
satisfied, but hot, tired, dusty, and still 
vaguely longing. Only the poetic soul 
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can be truly happy in this life. Its 
noble imagery makes up for the de- 
ficiency of perfection in nature and 
humanity. 

The poetic soul radiates a glamour 
over all things, and brightens and beau- 
tifies wheresoever it sheds its luminous 
rays. Beatrice possessed the poetic 
soul. 

The Democratic ward had lost its 
erstwhile hideousness in her eyes. It 
had repaid her scorn and hatred with 
love and happiness. Her heart warmed 
gratefully towards it. Although she 
often longed for a little country home, 
surrounded by green fields upon which 
her little son might play to his heart's 
content, and breathe the pure, exhila- 
rating atmosphere of country life, yet 
Michael's political aspirations, and 
MichaeFs political party, demanded his 
residence in the Democratic ward ; 
and as her husband's ambitions were 
inspired by her, she could not but fur- 
ther them. Yet not for his own sake 
did Michael aspire to future greatness^ 



but for the sake of their son, the pride 
and joy of his heart. 

Every moment that he could spare 
from his harrassing duties, was spent 
with his wife and child. He was so 
tender and solicitous of them. He 
anticipated every wish of his wife even 
before she could give verbal utterance 
to it. He surrounded her with lover- 
like attentions. He never addressed 
her but with lowered voice and tender 
accents. His perfect happiness in the 
presence of his wife and child, attested 
itself in his glowing eyes, his cheery 
manner, and in the holy joy that seemed 
to pervade his entire being. 

Could Beatrice be other than happy 
under such conditions ? 

But even as life is fleeting, so, too, is 
happiness. The bark still glided along 
smoothly, but alas — it was nearing 
dangerous shoals. Unconsciously, hap- 
pily, peacefully, it went to its doom. 
And who shall say that a short and 
almost perfectly happy trip is not pref- 
erable to a long, harrassing journey ? 
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Michael never left his home in the 
morning, without carefully looking into 
the interest of their little household, 
and satisfying himself beyond a doubt 
that all would be well and comfortable 
till his return in the evening, 

" You are almost too good for this 
world, Saint Michael,** said Beatrice to 
him, one morning, 

"Saint Michael?** he repeated 
laughingly. "A dubious name for a 
politician ! ** 

"Not in this case,** said Beatrice 
tenderly. 

"Your loving heart is flying with 
your better judgment, my darling,*' 
he said, clasping her in his arms, " a 
politician is eligible for anything 
under the sun, but never for canoni- 
zation.** 

" Is it quite impossible for a poli- 
tician to be honest?** she asked, ro- 
guishly. 

" Not quite impossible, but quite im- 
probable,'* he answered, gayly. 

" I insist that my husband is a not- 
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able exception, and I will not have him 
maligned ! '* 

She struggled from his arms in mock 
indignation. 

A lusty voice emanating from an ad- 
joining chamber, momentarily diverted 
his attention from her. With a bound 
he reached the crib, and clasped the 
precious little bundle of fretting human- 
ity to his breast. 

He walked gently to and fro with 
his burden, and the infant hushed its 
cries, and cooed contentedly in the 
loving arms that so tenderly encircled it. 

" A keen perception has my son and 
heir,** said Michael, solemnly, to his 
wife, " with the brains of a statesman, 
and the instincts of a diplomat. Be- 
sides, his bump of location is abnor- 
mally developed. He knows where 
he is, and is pleased and satisfied with 
the situation. He recognizes in me 
the future mayor, and, therefore, not 
only holds his peace, but djeems it ex- 
pedient to smile upon me. I say, 
sweetheart,** he murmured, ecstatically. 




" Watch him smile on me ! I really 
believe he recognizes me — that is — 
he is beginning to know me ! ** 

"At least he loves and trusts you 
instinctively/' said Beatrice, smiling. 
" He shows his approval of you in no 
uncertain way. He knows you are not 
Tom, for he screams his very best and 
highest when Tom approaches, and he 
never has aught for you but his bright- 
est of smiles, and his best behavior. 
Yes, I believe he knows that you are 
part of his mother, and therefore 
realizes in a vague way that you belong 
to him.'* 

Michael placed one arm about his 
wife, and drawing her gently to him, 
pressed a reverential kiss upon her brow. 

"Ah, my dearest, my treasure, was 
ever a man so blessed ? " he murmured, 
softly, in the fullness of his heart. 
" Life is so beautiful — so full of promise 
— I shall work so hard, my darling, to 
gain for you the proper place in life. 
You shall be envied of all, and my 
efforts shall make me worthy of you. 
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You shall see to what deeds love may 
be an inspiration ! And yet, my dar- 
ling — my darling, shall we — can we 
ever be happier than we arc at this 
moment?" 

His voice shook with the fervency 
of his feeling. She lay still and passive 
in his arms, but her eyes filled with 
tears. When she could trust herself 
to speak she said, slowly, 

" My proper place in life is by your 
side. I could desire for no greater 
happiness than that.'* 

For some moments they stood thus, 
folded in each other's arms. He seemed 
to find it more difficult to leave her this 
morning. When time at length de- 
manded his departure, he pressed a last 
long kiss on her lips, and once more 
clasped the infant to his heart. 

At the door he paused and looked 
back. A beautiful smile hovered over 
his features. The baby cooed delight- 
edly at him, and uttered a gurgling that 
sounded like " Papa ! '* 

Michael waved his hand delightedly. 
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" My son knows his father/' he 
murmured, in tones of firm conviction, 

'* Good-by, Saint Michael/' said 
Beatrice, with sweet seriousness, 

** It is hard to leave you, beloved," 
he said softly, returning once more to 
kiss her, " I shall try to be home 
earlier than usual this evening/' 

He was gone at last, and Beatrice 
felt a strange void in her heart, a sick- 
ening sense of having lost something 
precious that could never be regained. 

For some moments she sat quite still, 
clasping the infant closely in her arms. 
A favorite line occurred to her which 
she could not but paraphrase for the 
suitable occasion: 

"When he had passed it seemed like the 
ceasing of exquisite music." 

" He will be home early this eve- 
ning, baby," she repeated slowly, trying 
to cheer herself and conquer her over- 
whelming sense of oppression. 

She saw him earlier than she ex- 
pected. That afternoon she was sum- 



moned to the hospital, and there he 
lay as he had been brought in from the 
railroad wreck, — in the last throes of 
the death struggle. His features were 
mutilated beyond recognition. He 
knew Beatrice at once, and the well- 
known tender smile flitted over his 
features. 

" My darling," he murmured chok- 
ingly ; then he said, with heart-rending 
humor, " Alas, my son would not know 
me now." 

Beatrice lay beside him, and pillowed 
his head on her bosom. The mute 
agony on her face was terrible to be- 
hold. Even the nurses who were ac- 
customed to heart-rending sights, turned 
away with tears in their eyes. 

Michael did not again return to con- 
sciousness. For some time before the 
end, his mind wandered. 

" Life is so beautiful, so full of prom- 
ise," he murmured, again and again. 
" You shall see to what deeds love may 
be an inspiration." His last words 
were. 



*' I shall be home early this evening 
— beloved/* 

He had indeed gone home early^ too 
early perhaps^ according to our insigni- 
ficant judgment. Yet who are we to 
dare question the will of the Almighty ? 

"The Lord giveth and the Lord 
taketh away/' We must bow in hum- 
ble obeisance to the will of the Lord. 




"His last words were, *! shall be home early this 
evening, beloved.' " 



SCENE VII. 

The Suffering that Beautifies the Character, 
and Turns the Spirit to the Source 
Whence it Came. 

An elegant equipage rolled up the 
dusty country road and paused before a 
pretty, little cottage home. A fashion- 
ably clad, rather pretty young woman 
alighted, and ran up the steps to the 
piazza where a little boy of five years 
was romping about with a huge mastiff. 

The child was such a pretty picture 
of sturdy health and exuberance, that 
the woman paused, involuntarily. 

" What is your name, little one,*' she 
asked softly. 

" Saint Michael,** answered the clear, 
high-pitched, childish voice. 

The figure of a young woman ap- 
peared in the doorway, and the visitor 
rushed towards her. 
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" Beatrice ! " she cried. 

" Elva ! ** responded the other, em- 
bracing her affectionately. " My dear 
girl, you come to me like a spectre of 
a dead and forgotten past. You are 
like a being from another world.'* 

" I am a being very much of this 
world, I fear," laughed Elva. 

"What I mean is, I have been liv- 
ing in this seclusion so long. *The 
world forgetting, by the world forgot,* 
that anyone associated with my past 
life must appear to me as a figure from 
dreamland,*' said Beatrice, slowly. 

The two friends seated themselves in 
a shady part of the piazza, and a long 
exchange of confidences followed. 

" You will never guess how I found 
you out,** said Elva, laughingly. " Our 
party is touring this portion of the 
country in a coach and four, and we 
are now stopping at the village hotel. 
There I heard of the beautiful village 
mystery, and I soon gathered from the 
gossips sufficient evidence to make me 
venture on this trip. Why have you 
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never told us of your whereabouts? 
Was it right for you to vanish as if the 
earth sv^allowed you, and never vouch- 
safe so much as a word of explanation 
to your old college chum ? " 

A shadow of pain flitted over the 
look of settled sadness on Beatrice's 
face. 

"Don't reproach me, dear,** she 
pleaded, softly, " I am such a storm- 
tossed soul on the ocean of life. A 
mere perusal of my past, since I left 
you so long, oh, so long ago, would 
make this day dark and dreary, and 
envelop this bright scene in a heavy 
gloom/* 

Nevertheless, Beatrice told her all. 
The sweet, pensive sadness on the lovely 
features, and the pitiful story told in 
the halting, tremulous tones, brought 
the tears to Elva's eyes. 

Beatrice displayed a plain gold locket 
which she wore suspended from a chain 
about her neck. One side contained 
the miniature of her dear mother ; on 
the other side was a likeness of her 
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husband. She pressed her lips to both, 
murmuring, tenderly, " My blessed 
saints/' 

Little Michael now ran to his mother 
and begged to be taken in her arms. 
She stroked his tumbled locks lovingly. 

" This is my all of life,*' said Bea- 
trice, brokenly. " For his sake I have 
lived and borne my sufferings patiently. 
He is all I have — my little son ! " 

" You are richer than I," said Elva, 
slowly. Here a thought occurred to 
her which caused her to start guiltily. 
She soon disabused her mind of the 
thought, however. 

"I suppose you are planning great 
things for him," she said, presently. 
" Of course, you intend to send him to 
college ? " 

" No," said Beatrice, quickly. " His 
father was not a college man; and I 
desire with my whole heart merely that 
he should emulate his father's example ! 
I want him to become a true, honest, 
noble gentleman, and, above all, self- 
reliant and independent ! I would have 
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him get a college education, but it 
must be by his own special effort. I 
shall not burden him with a misplaced 
education, nor stunt his noble instincts 
by pampering him to self-love and a 
contemplation of his own virtues and 
desires, to the exclusion of the virtues 
and desires of others. He must learn 
to think for himself, to act for himself, 
to distinguish right from wrong, and 
acknowledge true worth wherever he 
sees it. I love him better than my 
life, but for his own sake I would not 
sacrifice myself for him. My dear 
mother sacrificed herself for me, and 
I did not appreciate her till she was 
gone forever. I do not want my boy 
to eulogize my memory as much as I 
want him to love and care for me 
during life.** 

Beatrice paused a moment, and bent 
over to press a kiss on the curly head 
resting on her bosom. 

" My boy must seek his own special 
field of usefulness in life, and rise to 
fame and prominence by his own en- 
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deavor. Such was the way of his 
^ther, and such is the way I would 
have him go ! ** 

" You — you loved ? *' asked Elva. 

" Yes/' said Beatrice, softly. 

Suddenly Elva's mood changed. Her 
flighty, frivolous nature could not long 
retain one idea, nor be deeply impressed 
by it. She was essentially worldly, 
with only an occasional glimmer of 
sentiment and sympathy. 

**You must have looked charming 
in your somber garments,*' she said, 
presently. "The black must have been 
such an attractive contrast to your feir 
skin and hair." 

" I did not wear mourning," said 
Beatrice, slowly. ** There was no need 
of the outside show to excite morbid 
curiosity. The mourning was, is, and 
ever will be, in my heart." 

" What ! not wear mourning for 
one's own husband?" cried Elva, in 
shocked accents. " Why, if * Fluke ' 
died I should wear mourning at least 
two years ! " 
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Beatrice knew Elva too well to take 
her seriously. If she ever confided in 
her, it was solely because she felt a 
desire to unburden her pent-up sorrows 
to some human being, even though the 
sympathy they aroused was but fleeting 
and shallow. 

" Do you mean to say that you in- 
tend never to marry again, and waste 
your sweetness on this desert air ? *' 

** My heart is buried in my husband's 
grave,*' said Beatrice. ** I have no other 
interest in life than the care of my son. 
Will you not tell me something of 
yourself, dear ? ** she added, by way of 
changing the undesirable topic. " I 
trust your mother is well?** 

" Mamma is over in Paris, where she 
has been living for the past six months. 
From latest reports I should say she 
is enjoying life as much as ever. 
You know, of course, that that abomi- 
nable cad of a Reggie left her two 
years ago?** 

"I had not heard,*' said Beatrice, 
with no show of surprise in her voice. 
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" Just as I predicted, you remember. 
My own afiair resulted much more 
happily. Of course I do not see much 
of * Fluke/ but that's rather desirable 
than otherwise." 

Thus she chatted on in her worldly 
fashion, and an occasional remark 
brought the shadow of a smile to 
Beatrice's pale lips. 

*' Are you happy, dear ? " asked Bea- 
trice, softly, as her guest rose to depart. 

Elva eyed her intently for a moment, 
then allowed her gaze to wander to the 
little one clinging to her skirts. 

" Not as happy as you, in spite of all 
your suffering," she answered, gently. 
"Tell me, dear, do you not feel the 
truth of what I say ? " 

" Yes," answered Beatrice softly, 
kissing her good-by. " I have lived, 
and loved, and suffered. I am con- 
tent." 

Beatrice stood in the road with her 
hand shading her eyes, watching the 
departing carriage. The sun had al- 
ready spent its strength, and was slowly 



sinking in the western horizon. She 
did not shade her eyes because of the 
sun^ but raised her hands to hide the 
tears that blinded her eyes, and which 
she feared her fond and observing little 
son might see. 

Time had mercifully robbed her 
woe of its poignancy; but the scar 
had seared so deeply into her heart that 
each twitch of memory reopened the 
wound, causing her an agony which 
was almost unbearable. 

Thus she stood in the road, uncon- 
scious, alone, while the fountain of 
tears coursed down her cheeks. When 
she finally re-entered the house, her 
passion of weeping had somewhat 
abated. She sat by the window. Her 
little son was in her arms, and in the 
waning light she peered long and lov- 
ingly into the dear pictured faces in 
the locket. 

"I have lived, and loved, and suf- 
fered," she murmured softly. ** I am 
content." 

Often the shadow of vain regret, and 



an immeasurable longing for the brief 
happy dream of the past^ assailed her 
like a spasm of deep pain. 

In the twilight she would sit by the 
window, peering into the rapidly ap- 
proaching darkness, trying to solve the 
awful mystery with which the great 
expanse of sky and ether enveloped the 
earth. How quiet, how solemn, how 
grand and terrible was the panorama of 
Nature that stretched before her eyes. 
How fleeting and imperfect and insig- 
nificant in comparison, was human life ! 
Yet an inner consciousness, born of the 
spirit of her loved ones who were lost 
to her in this life, caused her often to 
repeat, with sweet self solace, 

"In small proportions we just beauties 
see ; 
And in short measures life may perfect 
be." 
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